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lectrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 


(4) dollars for each 
Durine ten years these pictures have appeared | 
in this paper thetr excellence 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for | 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


nearly 


and has heen universally | 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 

Ida Klein, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Kate Claxton, 
Antoine de Kontski, | 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, anauschek, S. B. Mills, | 
hine Yorke mevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 

taih le Ambre May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 


Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, 


Stagno, 
Victor Nessler. 


Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Louise Gage Courtaey, 
Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, lvini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 


Dr. Damrosch, 


| 

| 

Albani, Lawrence Barrett, 
| 


Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, ossi, 
Emily Winant, Guadagnin}. Edwin Booth, 

Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, 
Murio-Celli. ponent, C. A. Cappe, | 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Galass: Montegriffo, 

Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 

Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, | 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, | 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein Donizetti, 

Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. | 
Farsch-Madi,—s. oseffy, Ferranti, | 
Catherine Lewis, — Rive-King, genenees Brahms, | 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, | 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck. | 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken. 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmanan, 


Bianche Roosevelt, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, 

Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, 
Charles M. Schmitz, 


Friedrich von Flotow, Mier Rietz, Michael Banner, | 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, £. Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 

Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emmons Hamlin, 

Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, | 
William Courtaey, Alcuin Blum, Car! Faelten, | 
osef Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, H 
alu Veling. Ir. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, Lowell Mason, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, es Bizet, 


ohn A. Broekhoven, 


| 
Seorge Gemiinder, | 
dgar H. Sherwood, | 


Emi! Liebling, 

Van Zandt, 

W. Edward Heimendah!, 
Mme. Clemelli, 


Calixa Lavaliee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
8. E, Jacobsohn, 


Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun- King. 


C. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, 

O. Von Prochazka, yy. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 
Edvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hummel Mofiument, 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydon Monument. 
| my Svendsen, 


Hans von Bulow, 


Eugene D. Albert, 
Clara Schumann, 


Lili Lehmann 


William Candidus, — nton Dvorak, 
Franz Kneisel, mue! 5. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz L iszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, _— ——. 
Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. ans Richter, 


Therese Herbert-Foerste: 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 


A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heiorich Hofmann. 


Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 


King Ludwi 1 & Charles Fradel. George M. Nowell, 
©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer. William Mason. 
Henry Schradieck, esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

= F. Lather Jory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
oha F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
Wilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 

Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka. findel. 


Carlotta F, Pinner. } 
Marianne Brandt. 

Gustav A. Kerker. 

Henry Duzensi, 


Heiarch Boetei. 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
Jennie Dutton. 


Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charlies Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 


MinnieV, Vanderveer Walter J. Hall, Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Kari Klindworth Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klabre Emi) Steger. Max Leckner 
Helen D. Campbell. Pau! Kalisch. Max Spicker 
Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, — Graves 
Wm, R. Chapman, Henry Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 
Otto Roth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner, 


Mary Howe. 

Attalie Calire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 
Martin Roeder, 


Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild, 
Aathony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills, 
Ethel Wakefield 


Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Hendix 
Jules Perott 
Adolph M. Fe 
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| We are sorry to have to state he has not “another 


| personal spite. 


| known 
| contact with any musical organization means failure 


| obscure hiding place. 


| Friends 
end of the Hohenstaufen seemed to incite me to poetical 
| and musical illustration. 


|}empire makes her a prophetess. 


| Guelphs 
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HE excellent young Viena pianist, A. Stradal, 
recently became the possessor of a hitherto unpub- 
lished posthumous Hungarian rhapsody by Franz Liszt. 
The Countess Louisa Erdédy was the owner of the 


manuscript, which she presented to Stradal, who will | 


shortly perform the work at a concert in the Austrian 


capital. 
W* learn from St. Petersburg that the Emperor of 
Russia made a New Year's present to the Im- 


perial Conservatory of Music at St. Petersburg of one of 


the largest theatres of the Russian capital, and that | : 
| paper whose name we dare not print, not only on ac- 


he will pay 2,000,000 of roubles annually toward keeping 
the house entirely for the service of the divine art. 


HE “London Figaro” has the following piece of 
news. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen, who has accepted another £500 engagement in the 
United eth will have to skip the first Philharmonic concert, and he can- 
not possibly arrive in London until the eve of the second, 

To our positive knowledge Mr. F. H. Cowen never 
had a £500 engagement in this country heretofore, and 
” one 
We should certainly be very much pleased to see 
the genial composer of the “Scandinavian” symphony 
on this side of the Atlantic, but we decidedly don’t want 
him to miss his chances for conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

am 


HE blundering and malicious policy of the self 
styled manager of the Thomas Concerts at Chick- 
ering Hall could not be better illustrated than by the 
fact that tickets for these concerts are not sent to any 


| consciousness evolve the brilliant 


penbhioaatakt is until inceanty-—liew, played it in double 
notes, in which manner it was played by Joseffy, a 

pupil of Tausig’s, and latterly by Rosenthal, a pupil of 
Joseffy’s. Now, where did Tausig get it? That is what 
is worrying pianistic circles. Did he crib the idea from 
Franz Liszt and palm it off on an unsuspecting public 
as his own, or did he really from the depths of his inner 
idea of clothing 
Chopin’s delicate little musical thought with a suit of 
technical clothes, gum boots, ulster and all, far too 
heavy for it? We can set at rest all further discussion 
by simply publishing the following extract from a Polish 


| count of space, but for fear our printing establishment 


would go on a strike e” masse. We give the occurrence 
as we found it printed and we had it translated by the 


| young man who does our Chaldean and Java musical 


notes: 


The elder Tausig related to an intimate friend a very remarkable story, 
that once on he ring voices in his son Carl's music room he peeped in 
and heard him holding an earnest debate with a voice, a lovely, silvery 
voice, in whose tones the tenderest pathos permeated, and, aghast, he was 
about to ask the meaning of the weird scene when his son rushed eagerly 
to the piano and said, **Oh, you mean the thumb and third fingers on the 

lack keys, then?"’ and the voice replied, ‘* Yes,’’ and it then seemed to 
die away. The elder Tausig seized Carl's hand and implored him to tell 
the meaning of the strange scene he had witnessed. For answer Carl sat 
down and played the now famous Chopin D flat valse in double notes. He 
had wrested the secret from the ghost of Chopin (for Tausig was a well- 
known Theosophist), and when his father interrupted him the shade of 


| the great tone poet of the piano was showing him the fingering. 


critic against whom Mr. Schwab entertains feelings of | 


That Mr. Theodore Thomas is dis- 
gusted with this state of affairs is already publicly 
known, and it is but a short time since he personally 
told us that if he had been aware at the time of signing 
the contract with the Chickerings that Mr. Schwab was 
to have 


have anything whatever to do with the affair. This 


| Mr. Schwab, who, since the Nevada affair, is publicly 
whose | 


for his blackmailing proclivities, and 
presumes to meddle with musical affairs in this 
mere shame alone should drive him into an 
Public sentiment, however, will 
ultimately perform this disagreeable necessary duty. 


for it, 


city, when 


HE latest “ Bayreuther Blatter” which have reached 
these shores contain for the first time in print the 
scenarium of a libretto for an historic opera by Richard 
Wagner, which he sketched in the years of 1841 (Paris) 
and 1843 (Dresden). The work was to be called “The 
Saracen Woman,” and was to be in fiveacts. About the 


| origin of the half completed libretto the great poet-com- 


poser says the following in his ‘‘ Communications to My 
” (Gesammelte Werke, vol. iv., p. 332): “ The 


The son of Frederic II., Man- 


| fred, is roused to action through his devotion for a beau- 


control of matters he would have refused to | 


_We give this strange tale for what it is worth. 








OPERA IN THE VERNACULAR. 

T has frequently heretofore been stated in these col- 
umns that we believe in an ultimate succession of 
opera in the vernacular to opera in German. There is 
no earthly reason why this should not be so; in fact, it is 
difficult to comprehend that in a country of such great- 
ness and progress, and with all big efforts that have so 
far been made, no opera has as yet been established of 
which the people at large understand more than the 
mere outline of the plot, while the beauty and poetry of 
the text are mostly The poetic subject of the 
libretto and its language ‘gave to the composer his in- 
spiration, and yet ever so many people sit at the Metro- 


lost. 


| politan Opera House and have not the faintest idea of 





| 


what in reality is being sungand acted. This is a thing 
which in Germany, for instance, could have no exist- 
ence. The question, therefore, is a very natural one: 
Why not have German, Italian, French or any other 
good composer’s operas in English, just as they have in 
Germany, Italian, French and, for that matter, English 
composers’ operas in German, or as they have Italian or 
German composer’s operas in French in France ? 

A foreigner can hardly understand the American 
tolerance if he is not told that this is with us a case of 
necessity rather than predilection. Americans will 
never have a national opera, such as the Italians, Ger- 
mans, French, Russians and even Bohemians and Hun- 
garians possess, as long as they have no schools for it, 


in spite of the fact that they talk a great deal about 


tiful Saracen woman, whose enthusiasm for the cause of | 


the Ghibellines and the threatening downfall of the old 
He hurries to the 


girl enlists the Arabs in his cause and takes from the 
Apulia and Sicily. He loves the beautiful 
stranger, who carefully shrouds her origin in mystery. 
Manfred’s life is in danger and he is saved by Fatima, 
the Saracen woman, whois wounded, and when about to 


| 


encouraging home talent, of which there is plenty. 
The stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who are now yearly paying so much money for worn 


| and old singers and who will continue to pay it for some 


| time to come, would do far better to establish in con- 


| Saracen town, Luceria, and with the assistance of the 


nection with their opera house a real conservatory, in 


| which for the singing classes only people with voices 
| should be admitted. They can have for models the 
| Paris and Vienna conservatories, which every year fur- 


die she reveals to the king the secret that she is a | 
| such a conservatory would have to make should be that 


| all pupils of the institution should have to undergo a 


daughter of Frederic II. and Zelima, an Oriental woman, 
and that consequently she is Manfred’s half sister.” 
Some parts of the libretto are nearly completed. After 
the Paris fiasco Wagner left the work untouched, and 
only his acquaintance with the gifted Schroeder- 
Devrient caused him to resume the plan and to carry it 
up to the stage, in which to-day it exists. The manu- 
script, which is published for the first time in the “ Bay- 
reuther Blatter,” was the property of the Bavarian 


cathedral conductor, Greith, whose widow gave it lately | 


to Musikdirector Heinrich Porges, of Munich, who in 
turn presented it to the Wahnfried archives. 
HOPIN'S D flat valse, which was so popular during 
the composer's lifetime that it soon grew hackneyed, 
has now become a bone of contention among virtuosi, 


tumbling acrobatic technical feats. 


its creator an easy, charming, graceful little effusion— 
by no means his best or most poetical production—are 


countless. Tausig, we were always under the im- 


nish new material for their respective opera houses in 
their graduating classes. 
One of the first innovations and improvements which 


most thorough general musical training, and not as it is 
now the case in most all of the so-called conservatories 
in this country, that this pupil takes only singing lessons, 
while another one devotes himself exclusively to the 
violin and athird one only to the piano, and none of 
them learns anything about theory, the grammar of 
music. 

All pupils of this new conservatory ought to be al- 
lowed to attend gratuitously all operatic performances 
to be able to study finished models, and thus through 
listening gain much which they cannot learn through 
mere teaching. All first-class orchestral concerts 


| ought also to be open to them free of admission for the 


| 


cultivation of their musical taste. That is the way 


who use it as the stock piece for their ground and lofty | these things are done in the state subventioned conser- 


The transforma- | 


tions it has undergone since it issued from the pen of | ports the larger portion of artists of all denominations 


vatories of Europe, from which America, as yet, im- 


that are heard here. 
The ridiculous objection has been made to opera in 


the vernacular that the English language cannot advan- 





THE 





tageously be used in singing. The English language 
has its charms and power as well as any other, and if it 
is ennobled in vocalization through the right kind of 
training, it will do just as well as German, Hungarian, 
Bohemian, French, Russian, or even Italian, and of 
course will be vastly more appreciated by Americans 
than these foreign tongues. Let us have a good con- 
servatory in connection with our Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the cry will soon cease to be German or 
Italian opera, but it will be opera in the vernacular 
against anything else. 





THE RACONTEUR. 
pS 

HE word “band” has been a perfect epidemic 
this week in our dailies, every critic speaking of ‘‘ Mr. 
Gericke’s band” and ‘* Mr. Thomas’ string band,” &c., and yet 
there was a time when ‘“‘band” was synonymous with mud 
gutter musicians, but now ‘‘ It’s English, you know,” and “‘ or- 
chestra” has become athing of the past in contemporary 
musical criticism, * 

*” # 

Complaints have reached my musical ears that there 
is vengeance dire awaiting me for certain alleged strictures of 
mine on other people, and I now sally forth daily with the 
pleasing feeling that a large sand bag in the hands of some ag- 
grieved and infuriated citizen or citizens awaits me. Well, I 
shall go into training and await results ; at all events come 
what will no one can accuse THE RACONTEUR of being per- 
sonal. I try to be chatty, calumnious never ; gossipy, but 
scandalous jamais de /a vie; but, speaking of not being 
calumnious, reminds me of something. 

* _ a 

That one of the best things at the Maretzek benefit 
was Max himself. (By the way, why were not some of the 
veteran’s compositions performed? It certainly would have 
been apropos.) He was as lively as a boy in his teens, and one 
could easily see that he was bubbling over with anecdote, 
which only the exigencies of the occasion prevented being 
born. As it was he was the ‘‘old man eloquent” for the 
nonce, and sarcasm and sentiment flowed from his lips. That 
he fully appreciated the rallying around him of his friends was 
of course natural, but I think he was more touched by the 
comparatively strange artists who flocked to do him honor more 
from noblesse oblige than anything else. Ca va sans dire that many 
who participated on this occasion knew only of Max Maretzek 
as a tradition, and more honor to them for it. Ht was a 
delightful evening take it all in all, and another old man 
fascinated us all by his wonderful acting. Dion Boucicault, 
whose life-like performance of the old Irish servitor in his 
own play of ‘‘ Kerry” was one of the features of the evening’s 
entertainment, and Lillie Lehmann was also——but I forgot. 

why 

Yes, I had almost forgotten that one of the most 
gifted artists in this country was, by some freak of nature, one 
ofthe meanest. Strange that penury, like drunkenness, in the 
fair sex always excites our contempt, and Lilli Lehmann, 
endowed as she is by nature with the supreme art of song, is 
one of the most thoroughly disliked women in the country, 
principally on account of a nasty imperiousness united with a 
stinginess that has become proverbial. Why, even the elevator 
boys in the hotel at which she has stopped for the last four 
years complain that not once has she tipped them in all that 
time. Her treatment, too, of poor Paul, her spouse, is 
such that he bitterly complains of want of pocket money, and 
yet these people come over to this country season after season 
and carry away a goodly share of American shekels, and if 
they were almost flayed alive would not spend a cent on these 
shores, I don’t speak merely of their disgraceful conduct in 
the Maretzek benefit, but in a hundred other matters in which 
the narrowness and miserly qualities of this woman shine 
forth. Poor Paul, of course, feels all this, and the inevtiable 
conjugal row is sure to follow. Why, mes cher lecteurs, would 
you believe that the divine impersonator of Briinhilde doesn't 
even allow the poor young man to go out for a walk alone? 
She is always his chaperone, fearing that somebody might put 
him in a bag and steal him. 

This is a sad world. Speaking of Lilli reminds me, I don’t 
know why, of Emanuel Moor. 


* 
* * 
I read in the London papers that Emanuel, who has 
taken to his bosom a rich wife (lucky fellow), played recently 
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in the great English metropolis, and all the critics jumped on 
him for his bad technic, poor pedaling and generally noisy 
style. I remember the great Moor very well ; he is a talented 
fellow, who never studies, not at all original, yet poses as a 
second D’Albert, having all the force without the genius of 
the great Eugen. He married, by a dexterous fluke, a rich 
girl, whose father didn’t like it much, but had to submit to the 
inevitable. Moor is now giving recitals in London, and I 
fancy foots the bills, as he can afford little dissipations like 
concerts at which his own compositions are exclusively played 
and bills at music publishing houses for the production of the 
same. One of his best efforts was an impassioned song, 
‘** Love’s Dream,” for which Lilli Lehmann wrote the words. It 
was composed while the artistic pair were on a tour in company 
with Rummel and Musin, and it is certainly fervid enough 
to furnish artistic kerosene for a dozen albums of the every- 
day goody-goody sort. I remember now why I thought of 


Emanuel Moor. Zempora mutantur! 


* 
+ * 


One name recalls another and Moor brings Max 
Heinrich before my mental camera. Max, one of the jolliest, 
liveliest fellows in existence, seems to get younger every min- 
ute of his life. He is now Professor of Singing at the Royal 
Academy of London, and has already become, as I surmised, 
a favorite with the London musical public, and why not? Max 
is a born singer, magnetic to a degree, a capital pianist and 
has a dash and vigor in his interpretations that makes others’ 
vocal efforts ‘‘ pale their ineffectual fires.” 


* 
* * 


Somebody says Wilhelm Gericke’s ill health, on ac- 
count of which he goes back to Vienna soon, is not caused by 
bis nerves, but is a heart trouble pur et simple. Cherchez la 


jSemme. * 
* #* 


Apropos, some cruel wag now calls the Boston the 


Vienna Lady Orchestra. * 
* # 


I was in Schirmer’s music store the other day, and 
while gazing curiously about me at the various human types 
present my attention was riveted by a face that I instantly 
recognized as an artist’s. Extremely pale, oval, framed by 
an aureole of blonde ringlets ; a sensitive mouth, nose finely 
chiseled ; fingers supple, long, nervous ; all these made me in- 
tensely interested. Here was a countenance with a strong sug- 
gestion of Chopin, and yet it was repellant, cold and haughty 

For a time I wondered wherein lay the flaw, and after fur- 
ther scrutiny decided it must be the eyes, which were too 
close together, light and of a shifting expression. 

* 


* * 
Asking who it was,I was told Max Vogrich, the 
Hungarian composer-pianist, who was never known to speak 


well of anybody but himself. All sorts of stories are extant 
about his arrogance and personal vanity, but I can’t believe 
them all, for a man who is so talented and intelligent as 
Vogrich would hardly be capable of the stuff and nonsense he 
is credited with. 

* o * 

Vogrich is an excellent musician, his recently played 
piano concerto proves that, but there is a flaw somewhere in 
his work, just as in his face and as in bis piano playing. He 
has an enormous technic—in fact, it is an inhuman technic— 
so devoid of warmth, life and humanity. The same may be 
said of Rosenthal, whose mechanical abilities have been 
cultivated to an abnormal extent, and, like everything mon- 
strous, the grace and tenderness of human life are wanting. 
So with Vogrich, he is a man of undoubted ability, has 
brains, musical talents ; but, nevertheless, fails to permanently 
interest us, simply because he is lacking in what is usually 
called heart—in other words, altruism. 


* 
* ¥ 


Vogrich, quietly but none the less emphatically, as- 
serts that he is the greatest of living composers ‘‘ now since 
Richard Wagner is dead.” 

- ° * 

Anton Seidl is becoming quite Americanized, having, 
like Rafael Joseffy, determined to become a citizen of this 
great republic. He is also an ardent student of ‘‘ English as 
she is spoke,” and is constantly trying his practiced, hand on 
Americans who are brought in contact with him. I remember 
some years ago, when he was first wrestling with the uncertain- 
ties of our tongue, of a visit he made while in Boston to Prof. 
John K. Paine, the composer. Mr. Seidl happened to be ina 
light, airy conversational mood, and after being introduced to 
Mrs. Paine said, in a spirit of bantering persiflage, *‘ Madame, 
have you seen the white horse of the President?” to which 
Mrs. Paine, instantly appreciating the truly American flavor 
of the question, answered with Ollendorffian verisimilitude, 
‘*No, but I have seen the red headed daughter of the shoe- 
maker.” Neat, wasn’t it? 

+ *% 

Have you seen the “ Jettatura manager” lately? He 
drives the nice, pretty little dogs tandem now, like the real 
lady that he is. He has rechristened one of them Jack ! 


* 
* * 


Those people who remember that talented gentleman 
of color, the Chevalier de Salas, who fiddled his way into the 
heart of New York audiences, may be surprised to learn that 
he left behind him his lovely Franciscus Ruggieri’s violin, 





which in a moment of pressing want he brought to his arun- 
eular relation to raise alittle cash. The fiddle may now be 
seen at George Gemiinder’s studio in Union-sq., where it is 
the cynosure of all the fiddle cracked amateurs in town, 





The Maretzek Benefit. 
a long talked of benefit for the veteran 


impresario, Max Maretzek, took place Tuesday evening 
of last week at the Metropolitan Opera House, and, to say the 
least, was a brilliant success. The following was the program : 


‘*4 WOMAN'S WONT.” 
By special permission of Mr, Augustin Daly. 
The Father-in-Law .Mr. Charles Leclerq 
The Mother-in-Law. ........ Miss May Sylvie 
The Husband i Mr. Joseph Holland 
FIN is £5464. Bes CSdoawacbde ....Miss Effie Shannon 
The Man Servant ..Mr William Gilbert 
The Maid Servant.. . Miss St. Quentin 


Overture, ‘‘ Tannhiduser”’ 


Ballad, ‘* Gioconda”’ Ponchielli 


Violin solo, Mazourka whadu ..Zarzycki 
Miss Maud Powell. 
Conductor, Mr. Adolf Neuendorff. 
ne has OY 0” ig OE RD oS Pe 
Conductor, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. 
Forging Scene from “Siegfried"’........... nl deh 
“ Siegfried,"’ Mr Max Alvary. 
“* Mime,”’ Mr. Sedimeier. 
Conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl. 
Fragment, “ Samson and Dalila,”.......... 22. .+eeeeeeeeeres 
Mrs. E. Fursch-Madi. 


... Massenet 


Wagner 


.. Saint-Saéns 


Hungarian Fantasie Liszt 


Conductor, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 

** KERRY.” 
By the courtesy of Mr. A. M. Palmer, Mr. Dion Boucicault’s charming 

one act play. 
Mr. Henry Lee 
....Mr. Percy Winter 
..Mr. Gordon Emmons 
.Mr. Dion Boucicauit 
.Miss Louise Thorndike 
Miss Mary Sanders 


Gerald Desmond ; 
CIE: ceoncev conc nwateon 
Dr. Mellisch.... ‘ 

Kerry (an old servant)........ 4 
Blanche Desmond 

Kate (Gerald’s sister)........ 


Scenes from “ Don Giovanni" ais aes Kote bud .. Mozart 
“Donna Anna,” Mrs. E. Fursch-Madi. 
Conductor, Mr. Max Maretzek. 
Toreador Song, ‘* Carmen” SPE. eee 
Mr. Del Puente. 
Conductor, Mr. Adolf Neuendorff. 
Aria and Miserere from “I! Trovatore”.... po Pater 
** Leonora,”’ Mrs. Herbert-Foerster 
** Manrico,”” Mr. C. Moran. 
Conductor, Mr. Walter J. Damrosch. 


Stage Manager, Theodore Habelmann. 

All of the artists vied with each other in putting forth their 
abilities to the utmost. And Mr. Maretzek, on being tumultu- 
ously recalled after his appearance, made the following clever 
little address, in which he rapped several people’s knuckles 
rather severely but perfectly justifiably : 


Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN—I admit that I expected to be called out, and 1 
confess that I had prepared a speech. Owing, however, to the emotion 
aroused by this occasion, I have forgotten every word of it. I was going 
to speak about the musical changes and progress that have occurred since 
I entered the field. 

Allow me, if you please, to pass it all over. I wish simply to express 
my warmest thanks to Messrs. Stanton, Daly and Palmer, without whose 
efforts this performance would never have occurred. 

My special thanks are due to Mrs. Fursch-Madi, a noble woman and a 
great artist, who, like Mrs. Sontag, never disappoints her public. My 
thanks are due also to all the artists who have taken part. 

I cannot remember their names. They all volunteered, and they never 
sang and played better than they have this evening. I am not astonished 
at this. In my experience as a manager I have noticed that artists never 
do better than when there is no pay. 

My thanks are further due to Mr. Seidl, Mr. Van der Stucken, Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Neuendorff, my noble successors, who have enlarged the 
path I first tried to trace. It isto their skill and energy that New York 
owes its position as the musical centre of the world. 

They have done something more; they have put aside all rules of 
etiquette, and thus brought about a happy family here such as my friend 
Wagner never could have got together. 

This is no trickery of speechmaking, and I hope you will believe me 
sincere when I say that for all the vicissitudes and disappointments of 
my fifty years’ experience I feel fully repaid by your presence this 
evening. 

Speaking of some changes in the intended program he said : 

I beg that you will excuse Mr. Perotti. He had to sing several times this 
week, as well as to rehearse ‘* Die Walkiire.”’ 

Nevertheless, he sent me a message this afternoon, and has consented 
to sing in the tower scene from ‘* Trovatore."’ I hope also that you will 
excuse Mr. Kalisch. He is the first person in all my experience who told 
the truth in excusing himself. 

He sent me word that he must decline because he could not get his 
wife’s permission to sing at this benefit. Now, I am a married man, and I 
leave it to every married man present that there is no appeal from the ver- 
dict of your wife. 

1 have received many communications asking me to relate some of my 
experiences at this time. I shall not weary you by complying, but there is 
one communication that I cannot pass. 

Somebody, evidently meaning to be complimentary, asks me how it 
was that I kept opera going in this city for thirty years, when others who 
had more brains stopped after three or four years? It was because they 
had brains that they stopped. 

There are two reasons why I succeeded. First, I have enthusiasm for 
the art ; second, I have a calm philosophy that sustains me in all kinds of 
treatment. This may be the last time that I shall appear before you, but 
I will not detain you longer by sentimentalizing. Again I thank you. 








——Rafael Joseffy has been engaged to play at the 
last concert of the New York Philharmonic Society, April 13. 
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EMIL MAHR,—We present our readers this week with 
a portrait of Emil Mahr, the violin virtuoso, now residing in 
Boston, and an instructor at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. By special recommendation of Dr. Louis Maas and 
Georg Henschel, Mr. Mahr was invited from London in Sep- 
tember, 1887, to become professor of the violin at the New 
in addition to the violin, 





England Conservatory, where, 
he gives instruction on the viola and in the ensemble and 
quartet classes. Mr. Mahr was a pupil of Joachim and was an 
intimate friend of Wilhelmj, Raff, Bruch, Brahms, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Sarasate, Richter and played as concertmeister 
in the Richter and Henschel concerts in London, and was also 
chef d'orchestre in Mayence and one of the first violins in Wag- 
ner'’s Bayreuth festival, where he enjoyed the personal friend- 
ship of the great master. Mr. Mahr gave his first violin re- 
cital in Boston, February, 1888, and played the Grieg sonata 
in G, with Dr, Maas at the piano; the eighth Spohr concerto, 
a paraphrase of his own of Wagner’s *‘ Charfreitags-Zauber,” 
and the Ernst ‘‘ Otello” fantasy. His recent appearance with 
the Symphony Concert Orchestra in Boston was very favor 


Of his 


‘*A single opportunity was 


ably commented on in our Boston correspondence. 
playing an exacting critic says: 
enough to obtain illustration of Mr. Mahr’s purity and dignity 
of style, the clearness and precision of his technic, and his just 
and intelligent interpretation, He appears equally weil in 
and romantic forms, and his tone, while not strik- 
ingly great in breadth and intensity, is afflicted with none ot 


classical 


the dryness of color conspicuous in the playing of most 
violinists 
PIATTI, 
for piano and violoncello. 
Davies for the first time ata recent London 


Piatti has written a new (his third) sonata 
It was produced by the composer 
and Miss Fanny 
Monday Popular Concert, and won a success. 

Our friend Jerome Hopkins produced 
his biblical opera ‘* Samuel,” at Prince’s Hall, London, on 
The work floored the musical 


‘*the reverse of conventional,” &c. 


HOPKINS, 


Monday, a fortnight ago. 
critics, who call it 

PLANK.—Plank, the admirable “ Klingsor” and “ Kur- 
of the late Bayreuth performances, is said to be so 
So 


wenal, 
that fears entertained of his recovery. 
“weighty” an artist will leave a gap which it 
**Gut Bess’rung dem Meister.” 


seriously ill are 
worthy and 
would be difficult to fill, 

ILMA DI MURSKA,.—We are indebted to Mr. W. W. 


Linton, of London, for the following list of Ilma di Murska’s 


principal appearances, with the part played by her in each 


opera 

Date of first performance of each opera sung by her in 
London : 1, May 11, 1865, ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermcor” (Doni- 
zetti), ** Lucia ;"" 2, May 22, 1865, ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix” 
(Donizetti), ‘‘ Linda; 3, May 30, 1865, ‘‘ La Sonnambula” 
(Bellini), ‘‘ Amina ;"” 4, June 17, 1865, ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
(Meyerbeer), ‘' Margherita;” 5, July 6, 1865, ‘‘Il Flauto 
Magico” (Mozart), ‘‘ Astrafiammante ;" 6, May 26, 1866, 

Dinorah” (Meyerbeer), ‘‘ Dinorah ;” 7, July 5, 1866, 
**Robert le Diable” (Meyerbeer), ‘‘ Isabella ;” 8, July 23, 


1866, ‘‘ Don Giovanni” (Mozart), *‘ Donna Elvira ;”’ 9, April 


24, 1869, ‘‘I Puritani” (Bellini), ‘* Elvira; 10, November 
16, 1869, ** Hamlet” (Thomas), “ Ophelia ;” 11, December 7, 
1869, ‘‘ Marta” (Flotow), ‘* Marta;” 12, April 16, 1870, 


* Rigoletto” (Verdi), *‘ Gilda ;” 13, June 16, 1870, ‘* Li Trova- 


tore” (Verdi), ** Leonora ;” 14, July 23, 1870, ‘‘ Der Fliegende 
Holliinder " (Wagner), ‘‘ Senta ;” 15, October 24, 1879, ‘‘ Mi- 
gnon” (Thomas), ‘‘Filina,” 


In addition to her London parts she sang in the following 
At Berlin, June, 1864, *‘ Il Barbiere di Seviglia”’ (Ros- 
June, 1864, ‘‘La Dame Bianche ” (Auber), 


(Mozart), 


operas 
** Rosina;”’ 
At Vienna, August, 1865 
‘Constanza ;" February 27, 1866,‘‘ L’Africaine " (Meyerbeer), 
Inez ;" March, **L’Etoile du Nord” (do.), ‘* Cate- 
April, 1867, ‘‘ Ilka” (Doppler), ** Ilka;” March, 1868, 
(Gounod), ‘‘Juliette.” At Paris, Feb- 
(Verdi), 


sini), 
** Anna.” ** Il Seraglio” 
1867, 
rina ;” 
‘*Romeo et Juliette” 


ruary 20, 1869, *‘ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ ** Oscar.’ 


At Melbourne, March, 1876, ‘' Faust” (Gounod), ‘‘ Mar- 
gherita.”” At New York, February 14, 1879, ‘‘ Don Pasquale ” 
(Donizetti), ‘* Norma,’ 

MARIE ANATO.—Mr, Nicolini’s divorced wife, Mrs. 


Marie Anato, died in France of a most painful internal dis- 
ease on Monday, a fortnight ago. She leaves some daughters 


and two sons, one of them an officer of dragoons and the 
other an actor in Brussels. 

“CZAR AND ZIMMERMANN,.”—On January 4, 1889, 
exactly fifty years had elapsed since the first production of 
Lortzing’s ever popular opera, ‘‘Czar and Zimmermann,” in 
Berlin, What a chance for a jubilee lost! It may be re- 
marked in this connection that Lortzing owed much of his 
success to the fact that he, like Nessler at the present day, 
recognized the limitations of German vocalists, and allotted 
the principal parts in his best operas to baritones or basses, If 
Peter, czar and carpenter, had been represented by a tenor, 
he would never have attained his high position as a stage 
favorite, 

Mr. HEIMENDAHL'’S HEALTH IMPROVED,-—Mr, Ed- 
ward Heimendah! paid usa visit last Sunday, en route for 
Baltimore, having returned from his short trip to the Ber- 
mudas greatly benefited in health. 





BERLIOZ.—The recent anniversary of the birth of 
Hector Berlioz, of which no notice had been taken in the com- 
poser’s native country, was commemorated by a special 
concert, devoted to his music, given at Berlin, under the 
direction of Dr. Von Biilow, and was attended by an enthu- 
siastic audience. 

JoHN ELLA.—Ella was born on December 19, 1802. 
He told me that when a lad he got a prize for his paintings in 
water colors, and distinguished himself in Latin. On emerg- 
ing from school the law beckoned to him, but he turned to it a 
cold shoulder, and at the early age of 19, like Sainton—who 
was also destined for the law—took to the violin. He got his 
style really from Baillot, who belonged to the grand old school 
just before De Bériot, for Ella was a pupil of Fémy, who had 
been taught by Bafllot. He acquired his harmony from Mo- 
zart, through A ttwood, a pupil of the unapproachable and im- 
mortal Wolfgang Amadeus. Ella has often expressed to me 
his admiration for Mozart. He said: ‘‘The greatest com- 
posers and theorists I have known have all expressed their ad- 
miration for Mozart. Mendelssohn adored him; Chopin 
called him ‘ Le poéte par excellence ;’ Fétis worshipped him ; 
Gounod said to me, ‘ When I was a young man I used to say 
to myself Gounod and Mozart—when I got older I said Mo- 
zart and Gounod—now I say Mozart.’” For several years I 
used to admire that unique portrait of the boy Mozart, by 
Batoni, which hung for years in Ella’s dining room at 9 Vic- 
toria-sq., Belgravia. In his later days, Ella appeared to be a 
little oppressed with the variety of his musical treasures and 
memorials. He seemed to me to have a generous perception 
that they belonged to the world, and he was far from holding 
them all so tightly in his clutches to the end—like some people 
—that none but himself might enjoy, inspect, or possess them. 
He has often said in his graceful way, ‘‘ The ‘ Hic jacet Ella’ 
can’t be far off ;”" and some years ago he sold Pompeo Ba- 
toni’s incomparable portrait of Mozart to Mr. Davy, an en- 
thusiastic amateur. He has presented many engravings of it 
to his friends. ‘On one day,” he said, “I met Auber, Ros- 
sini, and Gounod, and they all three kissed me. Rossini re- 
marked, as he looked at the engraving, ‘ Oui, voila |’ homme 
qui va au coeur avec sa musique.’ Auber was 85. I met him 
half an hour afterward ; he received me with the same effusion 
and welcomed my gift with equal delight. Gounod came 
next, and he expatiated reverently on the genius of the great 
Mozart.” Apropos of kissing, I remember on one occasion a 
strange being arrived suddenly in Ella’s room, falling into his 
arms, and kissing him on both cheeks—he was a man witha 
thick head of hair. A young lady, aged 17—a relative of Ella 
—was present, and seemed much surprised at the proceedings. 
Afterward she said to Ella, ‘‘Who was that dreadfully odd 
man who kissed you?” ‘* Why,” he remarked, ‘* that was the 
great Rubinstein ; he has just returned from America with 
£8,000 in his pocket.” ‘*Oh,” said the girl, simply, ‘‘] 
wished he had kissed me too.” — Zhe Gentleman's Magazine. 

Dr. HUEFFER.—The late Dr. Hueffer, musical critic of 
the London ‘‘ Times,” hated the idea of a coffin and believed 
in cremation. His body was not burned, however, but buried 
in the ordinary way. 

YOUNG MR. RIVARDE.—The talented young son of Mr. 
Rivarde, the singing teacher, of this city, recently achieved 
a great success with the ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole”’ of Lalo 
at a Lamoureux concert in Paris, 

GuSTAVE LewiTa DEAD.—Gustave Lewita, a Parisian 
pianist of some note and an officer of the French Academy, 
died of meningitis, at Paris, last Thursday, aged thirty-four. 
He was a native of Warsaw, Poland, and was educated at the 
Vienna Conservatory. For a time he was teacher to the 
Duchesse d’Alengon, sister cf the Empress of Austria. Vieux- 
temps and Saint-Saéns were his associates in Paris, where he 
won a high reputation by his concerts, and became a special 
exponent of Chopin’s music. Three weeks before his death 
he returned from a singularly successful tour in South America 
with Dengremont, the violinist, with whom he had also ar- 
ranged to visit the United States. He traveled through this 
country with Emma Nevada, in 1886-7. He leaves a brother 
in this city. 

CONCERTMEISTER PETRI.—The successor of Concert- 
mester Lauterbach, of Dresden, has been found in Concert- 
meister Petri, of Leipsic, who will assume his new positiun on 
May I. 

THE RuSSIAN NIBELUNGEN ARTISTS.—The artists 
who will take part in the St. Petersburg Nibelungen perform- 
ances are Therese Malten, Heinrich Vogl, Johannes Elmblad, 
and from the Prague Theatre, Catharine Rosen, Adolf Wall- 
néfer, Hans Thomascheck and Felix Ehrl. The perform- 
ances will be conducted by Dr. Muck, of Prague, and the 
stage management will be in the hands of Miiller, of the same 
city. 

Ess1PpOFF.—Annette Essipoff scored a success in Vien- 
na recently with the playing of a new piano concerto in A 
minor, by Paderewski, the talented Polish composer. 

ScALCHI.— Our old friend the contralto Scalchi 
Countess Lolli, has made a great success in St. Petersburg 
She was presented at court and received some very elegant 
jewels. 

RozeE.—Marie Reze is visiting Malta during this 
month. She is to be heard in ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Carmen” and 
** Alda.” 





THE BELGIAN TENOR.—Ernest Van Dyck, the great 
tenor, who last year sang ‘‘ Parsifal” at Bayreuth, has been 
nvited to fill the same part at this coming summer’s Bayreuth 
performances and has accepted the invitation. 

ARTISTS HONORED.—The Emperor of Austria be- 
stowed the cross of Francis Josef upon the opera singers Carl 
Sommer and Carl Mayerhoffer, and upon Court Conductor 
Johann Fuchs, and nominated Marie Lehmann (sister of our 
own Lilli) a court singer. The latter honor was also bestowed 
upon Rosa Sucher by the Emperor of Germany, who recently 
heard that great singer in a performance of ‘‘ Die Gétterdiim- 
merung.” Charles Gounod and the court singer, Amalia 
Materna, have been nominated honorary members of the 
Vienna Society of the Friends of Music, 


FOREICN NOTES. 
eS ae A 

.... The London “ Figaro” says: “ Mr. Augustus Har- 
ris has settled his Paris engagements and the repertory for Mr. 
Lassalle and the brothers De Reszké. A new French so- 
prano, Miss Marie Lita, will, it is alleged, sing ‘ Juliette ’ to 
Mr, Jean de Reszké’s ‘‘ Romeo,” and Mr, Talazac, the tenor, 
is engaged for a few performances.” 

.A “cyclus” of Wagner's operas, from ‘ Rienzi’ 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” will be given next month at the Hof- 
Theatre, of Darmstadt. 

....At Manchester, on February 21, Sir Charles 
Hallé will revive Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” with Messrs. 
Lloyd and Bantock Pierpoint among the soloists. 

....An extremely valuable and interesting addition 
has just been made to the library of the Paris Conservatoire, 
in the shape of the original manuscript of Beethoven's ‘‘ Sonata 
Appassionata,” which has been sold by Renée Baillot to the 
institution in question for the nominal sum of 600 frs., having 
been purchased at the sale of the composer’s effects for 36 
kreutzers. We have spoken of the transaction as a sale, but, 
in view of the almost unique importance of the manuscript, it 
can hardly be so described, for Mr. Baillot has parted with it 
simply that it may not pass out of French possession Were 
further proof desired of the vendor’s generosity, it might be 
found in the fact that he has handed over the purchase money 
to the pension fund of the Association des Artistes Musiciens, 

...-A further addition to the list of aristocratic com- 
posers will shortly be made, for an opera in five acts, entitled 
‘*Diane de Solange,” will soon be produced at Ratisbon, the 
composer of which is the reigning Duke Ernest II., of Saxe- 
The libretto has been written by Mr. Otto 


to 


Coburg Gotha. 
Prechtler. 

.... Three new operas are announced for production 
in Italy during the present carnival season, these being : 
‘*Edgar,” by Puccini, at the Scala; ‘‘ Lionello,” by Spiro 
Samara, at the Costanzi, and ‘‘ I! Conte di Geraci,’’ by Carlo 
Grafeo, at the Sainte Cécile Theatre, of Palermo. As it ap- 
pears from the statistics that no less than thirty-nine new 
operas were produced in Italy during 1888, of which most are 
already forgotten, we can only hope for better fortune to the 
three in question, 

....Camille Benoit has just completed the music for 
M. Anatole France’s ‘‘ Noces Corinthiennes,”’ which will short- 
ly be produced at the Paris Odéon. 

....A new overture, by Joachim, in memory of the 
poet Kleist, was given at the seventh Philharmonic Concert at 
Berlin, under Dr. Von Biilow, on the 21st ult. Its workman- 
ship is highly praised, but its poetic affinity to the subject which 
gives it its name was less apparent. 

....It appears from the official statistics that at the 
Theatre Royal, of Munich, there were produced, during the 
year 1888, 166 different operas. 

.... According to the “ Ménestrel,” matters are not in 
the most promising condition at the Paris Opéra. Since 
Patti left it is said that the receipts for ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
have fallen from 22,000 to 15,000 frs. Three of the leading 
artists, Richard, Bosman and Mr. Delmas, are on the sick 
list, and the paper in question declares that it is impossible to 
produce ‘‘ Prophéte,” ‘‘ Alda,” ‘‘ Favorita,” ‘‘ Hamlet” or 
“Rigoletto.” The tenor Mr. Duc is touring in the provinces, 
and the engagements of the brothers De Reszké and Mr. Las- 
salle terminate in April. Mr. Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Ascanio” can- 
not be produced, as ‘‘Le Ménestrel” wickedly suggests, 
because the composer has had the imprudence to introduce 
into it parts for the contralto and tenor. 

.... Having founded a chair of music, the university 
authorities of Melbourne are looking about for someone to fill 
it. They now advertise in the Italian musical journals, with 
a warning that, as the lectures have to be delivered in Eng- 
lish, the successful candidate must know how to use that 
tongue with fluency and correctness. 

....The Antlitz Gesellschaft, at St. Gallen, which is 
the oldest musical society of Switzerland, and probably of the 
whole world, is just about to celebrate its 270th anniversary, 
It would be interesting to know the history of so venerable a 
musical society. 

.... According to the Vienna “ New Free Press” there 
has been a great falling off in the production of new operas 
during the past year, The list given on the authority of this 
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paper (whose musical critic is Dr. Hanslick) contains the 
names of only thirty-nine operas, of which sixteen are Italian, 
seven German, five French, four Dutch, three English, two 
Russian, one Danish and one Croatian. 

..+elt is settled that Verdi’s “Otello” will be pro- 
duced in Paris, at the Porte St. Martin, during the exhibition 
season, with almost the original Scala cast. 

....The concert of three hundred trumpeters, which 
we mentioned in one of our former issues as having taken 
place in the opera house at Berlin, was repeated by special 
request of the Emperor. It was generally expected that the 
noise would be perfectly overwhelming, but this expectation 
was by no means realized. Just as in England and America, 
it has often been proved that monster choruses of some 
thousand singers do not appear to produce much more sound 
than as many bundreds, so the tone brought out by the 300 
instruments, although full and sonorous enough, did not seem 
anything like in proportion to the amount of material brought 
It may be mentioned that two numbers were re- 


’ 


into play. 
demanded, 

...The next Bristo! (England) Festival will take 
place in 1890, thus anticipating the usual time by a year, as it 
is thought better to clash with Norwich than Birmingham. 
The meetings at Gloucester, Bristol and Birmingham will 
henceforth occur in consecutive years. 

.»..By permission of Mr. Vert, Dr. Hans Richter will 
conduct the performances Professor Herkomer’s new 
pictorial music play to be given at Bushey, England, in June 


of 


next, 

...-At the Viennese Opera will shortly be produced a 
melodrama with incidental music, written and composed by the 
one armed piano virtuoso, Count Zichy. 
of twelve scenes, each of which is introduced by an appropriate 
piece of music. 


The drama consists 


....A new sonata for violin and piano, by Johannes 
Brahms, has been recently performed privately at Vienna, 
and is pronounced by connoisseurs, including Dr. Joachim, 
to be one of the most charming productions from the pen of 
that eminent master. 

...-A clavecin, manufactured in 1788 by Erard and 
ornamented with paintings by Watteau, which is said to have 
belonged tothe unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette, has just 
been sold by auction in the French capital. 

..--“Il Piccolo Haydn” is the title of a new short 
opera by the Maestro Soffredini, which will be first brought 
out at Faenza during the current season. The subject of the 


libretto has been suggested by an episode in one of Georges | 


Sand’s novels, 

....Atragic event took place last month at the Bellini 
Theatre, Naples. An operaof Gomes was being given, one of 
the scenes in which represents a battle. At the moment when 
the chorus singers discharged their guns a terrible cry was 
heard and one of the choristers fell to the ground witha bullet 
through his heart. 
chorus had quarreled with his colleague the day before, and to 
avenge himself of some fancied injury he came to the theatre 
with a loaded gun, and thus deliberately murdered his adver- 
sary. The assassin, in his soldier's uniform, fled from the 
theatre, but was arrested in the street. 


.... The new one act comedy opera by Mr. Burnand 
and Mr. Solomon on the subject of ‘‘ Pickwick” will be 
produced next month at a series of matinées at the London 
Comedy. 

....Carl Goldmark’s latest orchestral work, an over- 
ture entitled *‘In Spring” (of course in A major), was pro- 
duced for the first time at a recent Philharmonic concert in 
Buda-Pesth under the conductorship of the composer. The 
work, which is as yet in manuscript, pleased the audience so 
well that they insisted on a da cafo performance. 

....Miss Eames is again announced for next week at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, to sing ‘‘ Juliet." A few representa- 
tions are promised by Mrs. Melba in the spring. 

...Many who have heard the great violinist Joachim 
are unaware that he had his turn at the infant prodigy busi- 
ness. He made his début as a prodigy of seven years old a 
half century ago, when he played in a duet with his teacher, 
whose name can be conveniently spelled Szervackinsky. A 
banquet to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of that event will 
be given at Cambridge, England, on March 14 by members of 
the Cambridge University Musical Society. 

.... As will be seen, there were three of our com- 
patriots who distinguished themselves, according to that well- 
known critic, Prof, Emil Breslaur of the ‘‘ Clavier Lehrer,” 
who singles them all out for special praise for their artistic 
work. 

....Mr. Marcus Mayer arrived in London last Saturday 
from Craig-y-nos with the contract which was signed yester- 
day by Adelina Patti to sing at thirty opera performances in 
New York beginning in December under the management of 
Mr. Abbey. It is a condition of the contract that this shall be 
absolutely the farewell tour. Mr. Mayer would not state the 
price agreed upon, but said that it was a larger sum than Patti 
had ever got before for the same number of performances. 
Patti goes to South America next week and returns to England 
in August to sail for the United States in November, After the 
close of her New York season she will go to Boston, Cincin- 


It appears that another member of the | 


| ‘nati, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago and San Francisco. 
| Patti proposes to open in New York either in ‘‘Juliet” or 
| ** Lakmé,” but will give both operas during her engagement. 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, February 18, 1889. 

HIS week you must write the review of the 

Boston Symphony concert for yourself, for that cher- 
| ished organization is making a trip in the suburbs (including 
| New York), and we are left like Mariana in the Moated 
| Grange, in a state of alarming loneliness. Think of Achilles 
without Patroclus, David without Jonathan, and you have a 
faint idea of the Bostonian without his Symphony orchestra. 
But if we have temporarily lost our orchestra we have gained 
a pianist, for Mr. Anton Strelezki added his drop to our ocean 
of piano recitals, and gave a long program all unaided at 
Miller Hall last Tuesday. I have truthfully said that to send 
pianists to Boston is to send coals to Newcastle. It was right 
enough in the case of Burmeister, who is a pianist of much 
individuality, and could attract attention even among a regi- 
ment of pianists, but this was not the case with Mr. Strelezki. 
I have 





| 
| There was really no raison d’étre for the concert. 


| much esteem for the compositions of this gentleman, and rank 
him high as a musician, but he cannot be compared with many 
of our resident executants of piano music. Baermann, Fael- 
| ten, Perabo, Maas, Petersilea, Bendix and many others give 
us finer interpretations every week than were heard at this 
concert. Mr. Strelezki was at his best in a group of composi- 
tions of the most modern school, in the centre of the program 
his own ‘“ Ballade” being as good as any of these, and en- 
tirely worthy of its place on the program. 

The Schumann sonata, op. 11, had far more of Florestan 
than Eusebius in its make up. This was the work which the 
great master published anonymously, ‘‘by Florestan and 
Eusebius,” and, as with very many of his compositions, the 
duality is strongly marked. The ballroom scene with which 
it ends seems one of those half confidences which Schumann 
was always giving in his piano music. The Chopin works of 
the end of the program were rather exaggerated. 

There were a couple of changes made in the program— 
unannounced. With what ghoulish glee do the critics dance 
upon one another when a slip is made, in speaking of one 
work where another is performed. Yet I think that in such a 
case rebuke should be given tothe artist who does not follow 
the printed list. To keep in memory all the various composi- 
tions of all the recent ‘‘ owskis” of Russia and Poland, and 
the lesser works even of the greater masters, is something 
beyond the ordinary reviewer’s power. In this case, how- 
ever, I believe that none fell. 

It would be very antique news for me to send you my im- 
pressions of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard.” What a strange 
Cerberus the public is! The compound of blood and torture 
| draws large audiences nightly. Of course the music is attrac- 
| tive, but Gilbert may try to amuse us next by setting the New- 
| gate Calendar to rhyme. 

On Friday I went to Providence to hear myself talk. May 
all my denunciations be heaped upon the janitor and authori- 
ties of the theatre known as Dramatic Hall there. Let them 
be anathematized by bell, book and candle, for they let the’fires 
go out and I was obliged to warm up a kindly but freezing 
audience by my eloquence alone. 

When I looked over the footlights and saw some with their 
fur collars up I felt as though I were addressing a Greely Re- 





lief Expedition, or a North Pole discovery party. That the 
audience remained to the bitter end is a proof of great heroism, 
but the line, ‘ 


Fear not! but trust in Providence, 


evidently does not refer to Providence janitors. I will not re- 
view this lecture, although I am on very friendly terms with 
the lecturer, and I only allude to it that I may explain how it 
ts that I did not attend the concert given by Miss Estelle T. 
Andrews. Miss Andrews is a pupil of that sterling musician 
and teacher Carl Faelten, and, I happen to know, is well up 
the ladder, both technically and in the matter of expression. 
Of course, with the assistance of two such artists as Messrs. 
Faelten and Tinney, the concert must have been a worthy one, 
and if you will accept hearsay evidence in the case—but, of 
course, you will not. 

The week ended with a concert given by Miss Gertrude 
Franklin, in which that vocalist appeared to much better ad- 
vantage than she did in Music Hall. I have never heard her 
sing with so much of poetry of expression and refinement of 
shading. Her best success was with a set of new songs by 
Cowen, which, as compositions, were better than any recent 
production by that prolific song writer. There were French 
grace and daintiness in ‘‘The Snowflakes” and ‘‘ He and 
She.” There was earnestness in the two evening songs and 
brilliancy in ‘‘ Love Me, if I Live,” and to each of these the 
artist did ample justice. Her pronunciation was something 
to be copied by American singers, so clear and easy to follow 
was it, and the same virtue was present in the songs given by 
her two pupils, Miss Clarkson and Mr. Ruffin. Miss Clark- 
son sang with clear voice and worked up her climaxes with 
some breadth ; but Schubert’s ‘‘To Music’ was too deep for 
her or for any débutante. It suits best to a sympathetic, yet 
broad, male voice. In ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” and ‘“‘ Hark! the 
Lark” (that jubilant awéade, or morning serenade, which Schu- 
bert composed in a restaurant on the back of a bill of fare in a 
few minutes one Sunday morning) the singer was very good. 





I only heard the last part of one of Mr. Ruffin’s songs, as I 
came late, but that was enough to show that he had a manly 
voice, clear, fresh and under good control, 

Miss Franklin showed a good artistic ideal in two Hande- 
lian songs (although the voice slipped once) and the shading 
of the ‘‘ Slumber Song” from ‘‘ Semele,” was commendable, 
as was the use of portamento in ‘‘Mio Caro Bene.” 
Messrs. Adamowski and Lang appeared in two concerted 
numbers, one of which—the andante and variations from the 
| Kreutzer sonata—has been recently reviewed by me, as per- 
formed by the same two artists at a recent club concert. At 
first, in the allegro from Rubinstein’s sonata in G, the de- 
mon of bad intonation seemed to settle down upon the vio- 
linist, but he was able to cast him off, and, as he gradually 
sank himself into the feeling of the music, played delight- 
fully. 

Mr. Lang, of course, gave the piano part in perfect ensem- 
ble. Mr. Adamowski won his chief success, however, in 
Wieniawski’s mazurka which he gave with all possible adan- 
don and dash. He brings out a much fuller tone now than he 
used to do, and is gaining in virtuosity,too. His perform- 
ance of simultaneous pizzicato and bowing was perfect, and 
the difficult passage in harmonics at the end was clear as 
a bell, and had something of the fullness which Wieniawsk: 
(the best harmonic player I have ever heard) used to give to it. 

I did not hear the last group of songs, or the end of the 
violin variations, for, as I had come late, like Charles Lamb 
at the custom house, I felt at liberty to go home early, for 
even the best of concerts becomes an oft told tale to as cal- 
loused, tone saturated, sonata inundated musical dyspeptic as a 


Boston music critic. Louis C. ELson. 


Thomas Matinee. 

HE program of last Thursday afternoon’s 
fourth Thomas orchestral matinée at Chickering Hall 
originally was to open with a ‘‘Spring” overture by C, C. 
Converse, of Erie, Pa., but, as at the rehearsal, it was found 
that the orchestral parts were so full of mistakes that Mr. 
Thomas had to stop at every bar for corrections, and as 
orchestral rehearsals are rather dear in this city and Mr. 
Thomas therefore has not more than two for each concert he 
gives, he was forced to abandon the idea of producing this 
work by an American composer, and substituted Karl Gram- 
mann’s ‘‘ Melusine” This was very much to be re- 
gretted, as there are not too many chances to hear a work 
from so accomplished an American musician as Mr. Converse 
is known to be. Mr. Grammann’s prelude in A major is not 
an important work. The composer is a master of the modern 
technic of composition, but perhaps because he affects to 
write in the Wagner vein he falls far short of his prototype, 

and therefore becomes uninteresting. 

Arthur Foote’s suite for string orchestra, op. 12, in E major, 
which was heard for the first time last summer in Chicago at 
the Music Teachers’ National Association meeting and which 
was then extensively criticised in these columns, was the next 
number on the program. Although its production on this oc- 
casion was not as forceful as Mr. Thomas’ readings, especially 
of works for the strings, usually are, the suite again madea 
most favorable impression and is evidently the work of a re- 
fined, cultured and gifted The the 
gavot, however, is only a transposition into E minor of the first 
theme of a gavot in G major of the writer of these lines which 
was published several years before Mr. Foote’s suite saw the 
light of day. The last movement of the suite marked on the 
program as an ‘‘Ailegrodeciso” was for some unknown reason 
not played by Mr. Thomas. He, however, deserves thanks 
for producing the work of an American writer and thus help- 
ing the cause of our national school along. 

A concerto in G major for flute with orchestral accompani- 
ment by Job. Joachim Quantz was next on the program and 
gave our excellent young flutist, Mr. Otto Oesterle, an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his fine technic, singularly beautiful and clear 
tone and artistic phrasing. The concerto, however, is one of 
the most uninteresting and what the Germans call sof fg affair 
imaginable, and if we have to stand the flute as a solo instru- 
ment at all, we should much have preferred to hear a more 
modern work instead of this antediluvian composition from the 
pen of Frederic the Great's teacher. 

Tschaikowsky’s suite in G, consisting of four movements 
on themes by Mozart, is a very interesting affair, especially 
the finely orchestrated ‘‘ Ave Verum”’ in B flat, which, in the 
original, is one of the most divine four part a cafel/a chorals 
that has ever been conceived by mortal. The concluding 
theme and variations are very clever imitations of Mozart’s 
style, in, however, at times, somewhat toe modern orchestral 
garb. 

Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March,” in Mr. Thomas’ dignified and 
effective orchestration, was given by request and deserved the 
applause bestowed on it. It was followed by the most clever 
and admirably scored, rhythmically, harmonically and the- 
matically alike interesting scherzo capriccioso by Dvorak, and 
the concert closed with a fine performance of the ever beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Lohengrin ” Vorspiel and Hans Richter’s interesting or- 
chestral concert arrangement of the flower girls’ scene from 
Wagner's *‘ Parsifal.” 


prelude. 


musician. theme of 








The nineteenth annual concert given by the pupils 
of Mr. Carl Aloes, the well-known singing teacher, takes 
place Thursday, February 28. 
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HE fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra took place Tuesday evening of last week at 
Steinway Hall, Miss Adete Aus der Ohe being the soloist, and 
a large and appreciative audience being present. Mr. Gericke 
was more than warmly received when he made his bow, as this 
was the last but one appearance in New York that the talented 
and popular Viennese conductor would make. 

The orchestra played with extreme delicacy and clearness 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” overture, decidedly one of the 
freshest and most charming works of that clever but erratic 
Frenchman. The clarity with which the intricate score was 
brought into relief, like the burin work of a finished etcher, 
spoke volumes for the careful training of the band. Dvorak's 
suite in D and Schumann's symphony in C major were 
also played, the with its wealth of coloring, 
genious rhythms and flow of invention, and the latter, de- 
cidedly a symphony for musicians, being both performed in 
the careful conservative style we have learned to recognize as 


former in- 


Mr. Gericke’s own. 

The novelty of the evening was Mr. Max Vogrich’s piano 
concerto in E minor, the first hearing of which took place 
Saturday, February 9, in Boston, with the same ensemble as 
The work is a prolix one, though by no 
means devoid of interesting themes, but on the whole not an 


on this occasion. 
epoch making composition, being utterly without originality 
as a perusal of the score will show. It reminds one constantly 
and in the most tantalizing manner of Liszt (A major concerto), 
Chopin (the first movement of the E minor concerto), Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Rubinstein and even Wagner, but the material 
is so deftly welded into new figures that one’s respect for Mr, 
Vogrich’s musicianship is vastly increased by even this one 
hearing. The second movement is extremely clever, being 
built a pedal bass (on the note C) for 'cellos and contra- 


bassi, while the piano has a movement that might be aptly 


on 


called a rhapsody improvisation, and it was here Miss Aus 
der Ohe, who played the first movement with magnificent 
virtuosity, failed to intimately grasp the meaning of the com- 
poser, her interpretation lacking in poetry and being entirely 
too matter of fact. The last movement sounded suspiciously 
like an old English ballad theme and was evidently written pro 
bono publico, as it was commonplace in ideas and the piano 
part decidedly ordinary. The concerto is difficult, all the re- 
sources of modern technic for both orchestra and piano being 
freely used, and certainly Mr. Vogrich ought to feel flattered, 
not only with the reception of the work, but also the loving 
care which Miss Aus der Ohe bestowed on the performance of 
it. The fifth and last concert takes place March 12. 
Opera in German. 
HE “Huguenot” performance of last Wed- 
nesday was a great improvement on the previous pro 
duction of the same work at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
This was in a great measure due to the changes in the cast, 
as Mrs. Schroeder-Hanstiingl was decidedly prefer able to the 
passée Miss Alma (Fohstrom as the ‘‘ Queen,” and Mrs, Lilli 
Lehmann-Kalisch, although not in the very best of voice, a 
Mrs. ‘** Valentine.” 
Tne rest of the cast was the same as heretofore, Perotti being 


vast improvement on Moran-Olden as 


especially good as ‘* Raoul.” Chorus and orchestra, well con- 
ducted by Anton Seidl, did acceptably. 

On Friday right the first performance this season of Wag- 
ner's ‘‘ Die Walktire’’ drew a very large and enthusiastic au- 
Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch as ‘* Sieglinde” was not by a good deal as 


dience. The new cast was a rather surprising one. 
sympathetic in this part as her last season's predecessor, Mrs. 
Seidl-Krauss, either in personality or in voice. Above every- 
thing else this part does not suit Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch at 
all, as it needs a broader and rounder voice than hers. She 
had to strain her voice so much that her often and usually ar- 
tistically employed changes of register at times failed tw re- 
spond. Through this vocal deficiency most of the wonderful 
tale, ‘‘ Eine Waffe lass mich Dir weisen,” was greatly marred 


in effectiveness. 


Mrs. Moran-Olden, as ‘' Briinhilde,” was better than we had 
expected. Her vocal power, her acting, her conception—all 
would be thoroughly good, or at least satisfactory, if her voice 


were only more sympathetic, and, above everything else, if 
she would only keep to the pitch of the orchestra. The latter, 
however, she obstinately refused to do all through the music 
drama, 

Miss 


nounced, 


Reil’s ‘‘ Fricka” 


One 


was badly sung, phrased and pro- 
that ‘* Wotan” understood 
what she said, and, more than that, how he ever could have 


wondered ever 
chosen her as his lawful wife, if looks counted for anything in 
those days. 

Mr. Fischer's ‘‘ Wotan” was favorably known to us for the 
last three seasons, but then he was in far better voice than 
he seems to be now habitually, and he especially was last 
Friday. 

Mr. Perotti was an agreeable surprise as ‘‘ Siegmund,” not 
exactly vocally, but in regard to his earnest conception of the 
character. Singers who all the year round appear only in the 
conventional stage parts of the old repertory deserve honest 
praise if they can raise their musical and dramatic abilities to 
the pitch of work of a far higher denomination, and this Mr. 
Perotti succeeded in doing in his first appearance here in one 
of Wagner's music dramas. His pronunciation, however, espe- 
cially that of his diphthongs, leaves much to be desired. 











Mr. Weiss as ‘‘ Hunding”’ was as heavy and clumsy as can 
well be imagined and his voice is decidedly unsympathetic, 
The ‘‘ Walkiiren” were partly good and partly bad, some of 
them almost without any voice at all. 

Anton Seid! conducted with great care and zeal, and the re- 
sult, so far as the orchestra were concerned, would have been 
highly satisfactory if the brass and woodwind had been in 
better tune with each other. 

At the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Tannhiuser” again drew a large 
audience despite the bad state of the weather, Alvary appear- 
ing in the title réle, and the rest of the cast was the same as 
heretofore. 

On Monday night of this week ‘‘Siegfried” was again 
produced, with Alvary as ‘‘Siegfried” and Lilli Leh- 
mann, whose voice is rapidly yielding to the ravages of time, 
as ‘‘ Brunhilde.” The large house was crowded. 

To-night Verdi's ‘‘ Alida” will be produced for the first time 
this season. with Mrs. Moran-Olden, Mrs, Schroeder-Hanf- 
stangl, Perotti, Robinson, Fischer and Miihe in the cast, 
while the rest of the week will again be devoted to Wagner, 
‘Die Meistersinger” being given on Friday evening and 
‘** Die Walkiire” at the Saturday matinée, when Miss Bettaque 
will sing ‘‘Sieglinde” and Lilli Lehmann her old part of 
** Brunhilde.” 








Empty Benches Creet Moriz Rosen- 
thal in Louisville. 
ANUARY passed with little or no music in 
Louisville. Dr. Maas gave a piano recital in the interest 
of the Chickering piano (he played the Miller last year), but 
I did not attend either concert. During the past week Moriz 
Rosenthal and Fritz Kreissler have given three superb con- 
certs to empty benchcs. These artists were splendidly adver- 
tised, but the Casino Opera Company were here, and Marie 
Jansen’s ‘‘ twinkling feet” and Pauline Hall’s bicycle perfec- 
tions were equally well advertised and ‘‘ Nadjy” won the 
multitudes. Society, too, was in rehearsal for the ‘‘ Kirmess,” 
which is to fill the opera house during the coming week ; there- 
fore dancing distanced Beethoven and Chopin, 

It may be that people in this city have been fooled so often 
by newspaper ignorance of true art, and, never reading East- 
ern literature of the musical world, the citizens have become 
distrustful of local newspaper recommended ‘‘shows;” 
unless they really know all abput a pianist they will not spend 
a penny to hear him. The first night of Rosenthal’s concert 
even the music teachers were conspicuous by their absence, 
and heaven knows there are enough teachers in Louisville to 
fill every seat in parquet and dress circle. A more disgusted 
man than poor Rosenthal after the concert never lived. I 
told him that the most intelligent musical people in Louisville 
had formed his audience. ‘‘ Wie ist’s méglich!” and he 
looked so tisgusted I gave up all attempt to explain that music 
in Louisvi. * is as yet only looked upon as an accomplishment, 
and society ertertainmeats demand so much time that people 
have no leisure to learn, even if they had sufficient interest, 


so 


what is going on in great musical centres, 

The night before Rosenthal played the Musical Club had 
given one of their concerts, and Mr. Henry Waller had inter- 
preted Beethoven and Liszt and very much of himself, but the 
newspapers the follow’ag day devoted a column to his glorious 
technic. Not accustomed to see fingers held at an angle of 
45° from the wrist, and having been thoroughly drilled in 
Vienna and Leipsic traditions of Beethoven's sonatas and 
Liszt’s rhapsodies, I am utterly unaBle to express any opinion 
on the style of Mr. Waller’s playing. If Louisville critics say 
he is correct, ‘‘ Wass wills’t du noch mehr.” The notes he 
dropped under the piano must pave his path to glory. The 
other soloist at the club concert was a young girl, Miss May 
Gibbons, a pupil of the vocal class of Ecole St. Cyr. She 
sang Elizabeth’s prayer from ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ very artisti- 
cally, and will in time make a fine artist for Wagner's music, 
although our city critics declare her voice is ‘‘not broad 
enough for Wagner.” She took a breadth out of it to make 
the prayer effective, but the critics did not know that, 
prayer, battle song, lullaby and serenade are all sung with 
crescendo power in this musical centre. It is not altogether 
the fault of the teachers, for there are good teachers here, but 
there are others to whom teaching is a mere trade—if they can 
not get a dollar for a lesson they will take 25 cents, and that 
is a quarter more than some of their lessons are worth, judg- 
ing from the broken voices that come to the school *‘ St. Cyr” 
for trial. Throats I have seen, tones I have heard, injuries 
sustained from ignorant forcing of voice, convince me that 
frauds have the upper hand, They generally do. True art 
never stoops to deceive nor to cheapen itself by competition. 

I am glad you exact items from the M, T. N. A. for expen- 
ditures, for when I wanted to be reimbursed for money spent 
in their interests they said if I would furnish the items per- 
haps they would investigate it ; but as it was an uncertainty I 
did not go to the trouble to furnish said items, and let the 
matter drop. If it was so troublesome for me to look over 
my few business papers, I am sorry for those who have to look 
over the business of the whole association. 

OcTAVIA HENSEL, 








——Aconcert was given, February 11, at the Henne- 








pin Venue Theatre, by the faculty of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory of Music, Charles H. Morse, director, tor the bene- 


fit of the Woman’s Exchange. 





HOME NEWS. 








Mrs. William H. Sherwood will give two more 
piano recitals at her residence in Boston on the afternoons of 
February 28 and March 7. 


Mrs. Emma Albani will make her New York 
début in Mr. Seidl's fifth and last orchestral concert, which 
takes place at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, March 2. 


——* Said Pacha,” Richard Stahl’s comic opera, which 
was first produced in San Francisco, and has been played in 
Philadelphia to large audiences, will be seen at the Star Thea- 
tre here for the first time on Monday evening, February 25, 
where it will be given with handsome costumes and a chorus 
of forty-six voices, The cast will include Helen Dingeon, 
Carrie Godfrey, Alice Galliard, Reta Selby, and Messrs, Hu- 
bert Wilke, Edwin Stevens, Stanley Felch, Joseph Greenfelder, 
Francis Galliard and others. The opera will be conducted in 
person by the composer, Richard Stahl. ‘Said Pacha” has 
made so much of a success in Philadelphia that Manager 
Kelly, of the Grand Opera House, has offered J. Kreeling, the 
owner, $20,000 for the rights of the new opera. 








The pupils of Henry Rusack gave a concert at 
Chickering Hall last Saturday evening. Miss Mathilde Schu- 
berth, atalented young soprano, daughter of Edward Schuberth, 
made the success of the evening. . 


The “Grand Inaugural March” which will be 
played as General Harrison rides up Pennsylvania-ave. to the 
Capitol on March 4 was composed in honor of his grandfather 
by Miss Susanna Warfield, of Sykeville, Md., forty-eight 
years ago. Miss Warfield is now ninety-five years eld. Her 
march was played at the inauguration of William Henry Har- 
rison. Miss Warfield is a composer, musician, poet, writer of 
prose and artist. She is in good health for herage. In her 
youth she was very beautiful and a great society belle. She 
well remembers the visit of Lafayette to Baltimore early in the 
century. She is much pleased to know that her ‘‘ Inaugural 
March " is to be revived, 

—wWhen Rossini’s “ Mosé” was brought out in Lon- 
don the composer’s lightsome treatment of the subject pro- 
voked a caustic critic to refer to the work as ‘‘ Mosé in Parigi.” 
In the musical column of a New York religious periodical 
mention was recently made of ‘* The grand Berlioz symphony, 
‘ Harold in Egypt.’” Taking this for a sly dig at the grandi- 
ose tendencies of the French master, we chuckled. But when, 
a little farther on, we found the ‘‘ new singing society” for the 
performance of sixteenth and seventeeth century music twice 
referred to as ‘‘ the Palestine Choir,” we chuckled more, for it 
was evident that the satire was unintentional. This time we 
are afraid it will not be possible to throw the blame on the 
printer. The probable explanation is that the critic had been 
to a lecture on biblical archeology, and that Herod and 
Harold, music and mummies, had somehow all got mixed up. 

—--The opening of the German Hospital Fair took 
place at the American Institute building, Third-ave., between 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth streets, last Monday evening. 


The fifth concert of the Symphony Society took 
place last Saturday evening at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
preceded by the usual rehearsal the Friday afternoon previous. 
The program consisted of Raff's ‘‘ Lenore Symphony,” Wag- 
ner’s *‘ Siegfried” idyl, Liszt's symphonic poem ‘* Mazeppa”’ 
and Mrs. Lehmann'’s singing of the recitative and rondo from 
“‘Don Giovanni” and Schubert's ‘* Erlkénig,” with Liszt's 
orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Alexander Lambert, who was 
to have played Liszt's ‘*‘ Danse Maccabre” for piano and or- 
chestra, was unable to appear on account of a boil on one of 
his fingers. The concert was of the most mediocre character, 
Walter Damrosch’'s beating being wilder than ever, and Mrs. 
Lehmann not being in the best of voice. 

——A grand festival concert will be given at the 
armory of the Seventh Regiment by the regimental glee club 
next Saturday evening. The club will be assisted by Mr. 
Carlos Cappa’s grand orchestra of fifty musicians, Mrs. 
Blanche Stone Barton, Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, Mr. 
Walter C. Rogers, Mr. Edwin Klahre and Mr. Giuseppe del 
Puente. 

Miss Neally Stevens, who is at present engaged in 
a tour west of Chicago, will the latter part of February pro- 
ceed south and eastward to fill the following engagements : 











February 22. 
February 2s. 
February 26. 
Pee February 27. 

b havecscbenkseties February 28. 


Louisville, Ky 
Lexington, Ky 
Cinclanatl, ObdO. .... «000000000 cocnends coceersecceesgessadies 
Columbus, Ohio... .......++++ 
Dayton, Ohio........ cae 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 
nen: RNB... oo on 6.0 ci oes pace aime leases se Ghenddas tepeides manne March s. 
Miss Stevens is also engaged to play at the next meeting of 
the M. T. N. A. at Philadelphia. Mr. Wolfram assists Miss 
Stevens in her management of these concerts. 

The second concert of the Musurgia took place 
last Thursday night in Chickering Hall. A large and fashion- 
able audience were present. The club had the assistance of Miss 
Sophie Traubman and the Philharmonic Club. The principal 
numbers on the program were: ‘‘ The Foundation Day Festi- 
val,” Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Blue Eyed Marg’ret,” A. Jensen: 
‘** Chorus of Spirits and Hours” (from Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ”), Dudley Buck, and ‘‘ Steersman, Leave the 
Watch” (from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman”), Wagner. The stage 











was prettily decorated with potted plants and ferns, 


THE MUSICAL COU 








Hans von Biilow will sail for this country on 
March 14. 

The second concert of the Rubinstein Club will 
take place at Chickering Hall to-morrow evening 


Mr. Anton Strelezki, the well-known composer- 
pianist, has decided to settle permanently in this city. 

The Des Moines Musical College, M. L. Bartlett 
director, gave their sixth complimentary soirée musicale last 
Thursday evening, at Callanan College, in that city. 

Mr. Adam Itzel, Jr., played, with great success, 
Benjamin Godard’s violin concerto in A minor at the third 
Peabody Symphony Concert, which took place February 16, 
in Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lawton (Henrietta Beebe) 
give a song recital at Chickering Hall next Tuesday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, Mr. Emil Schenck, 'cello, and Miss Toms, ac- 
companist, will assist. 

Henry Smart’s dramatic cantata, “The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” was given by the Mozart Club, at Old City 
Hall, in Pittsburgh, last Friday evening. Mr. J. P. Me- 
Collum was the conductor. 

Miss Emma Dexter’s second song recital will take 
place at Chickering Hall next Saturday. Mrs. Dexter will be 
assisted by Mr. Adolph Hartdegen, Mr. W. H. Holt and Mr. 
James H. Wilson, The program will contain some new songs, 
notably a *‘ Chanson Créole.” 

——The third concert of the New York Philharmonic 
takes place next Tuesday evening, at Chickering Hall. The 
soloists are Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; Mr. William Ed. 
Mulligan, piano; Mr. Emil Schenck, violoncello. Mr. Max 
Liebling will be the accompanist. 

Suggestions as to the program of the Nashville meeting, 
July next, the subjects to be discussed, the speakers, &c., are 
earnestly and immediately solicited. Each interested person 
may consider himself personally invited to respond to this call 
and to be present at the meeting. 

The department of music education of the Na- 
tional Educational Association earnestly desire the co-opera- 
tion of music teachers, public school superintendents, teachers 
and educators generally, to the end that the best interests of 
music in the United States may be promoted. 

A large meeting of citizens took place in the new 
musical hall at the Butterfield House, Utica, February 5, to 
decide about establishing a conservatory of music in that city, 
and Prof. Louis Lombard, the well-known musician, ad- 
dressed the audience, and made some fitting remarks on the 
subject. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman opened the new three 
manual Cole & Woodberry, Boston, organ, at Easton, Pa., 
last Friday, and among selections played with great success 
was Otto Floersheim’s Moment Musicale in B minor, which 
he has transcribed for the organ. Mr. Bowman writes that 
‘it was pronounced a gem by the musicians present.” 

Hans Kronold, a young and talented ‘cellist, gave 
a concert last Wednesday evening at West End Hall, in this 
city, and played Griitzmacher’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasy,” and for 
an encore Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Mr. Kronold, who has 
been studying in Berlin, possesses considerable ability on his 
instrument. Mr. P. J. Holzderber took the piano, Mr. G, 
Izag the violin and Mr. Kronold the ‘cello in Rubinstein’s E 
flat trio. The concert was quite enjoyable. 


——The Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert, which took 
place last Saturday evening, preceded by the usual public re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon, was an interesting concert. Raff's 
‘*Lenore Symphony” was played and Weber-Berlioz’s “ Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” and the ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” vorspiel. 
Mrs. Julie Moran-Wyman sung an aria from Gounod’s ‘‘Sappho” 
and aselection from Saint-Saéns’ *‘ Samson and Delilah.” Mr. 
Victor Herbert played Reinecke’s violoncello concerto (new) 
in his usual form and won much merited applause. 


Answer has been filed in Mrs, Fursch-Madi's suit 
against the National Conservatory of Music, claiming the 
payment of $10,000, with interest from May 31, 1887, for 
services as directress of the conservatory. The defendants 
claim that Mrs. Fursch-Madi started an opposition school of 
music while in their employ and induced many of the pupils to 
leave the conservatory to enter her establishment. In view 
of these clainis and the amount of damages it was claimed 
was done the conservatory by the plaintiff, the defendants 
withheld Mrs. Fursch-Madi’s salary until all the parties con- 
cerned could come to an agreement. The suit will come up 
for trial in the Supreme Court on the first Monday in March, 

——tThe third and last concert of the Metropolitan 
Trio Club took place last Thursday evening at Steinway Hall, 
The club shows considerable advancement in polish and 
finesse, and it seems a pity such an excellent organization can- 
not continue together for any length of time, as the result 
would be eminently artistic. But it cannot be, as both Messrs. 
Herbert and Bendix travel this spring. The program of this 
concert consisted of Goldmark’s ambitious and Bargiel’s 
scholarly trios, The former is stilted and artificial in senti- 
ment, particularly the far fetched slow movement. Thescherzo 
is, however, well sketched. The Bargiel trio is an academic 
echo of Robert Schumann. Miss Lillian Blauvelt, a pupil of 
the National Conservatory of Music, sang with excellent voice 
and taste an aria from ‘‘The Creation,” Mozart's ‘‘ The 





Violet” and a Rubinstein song, ‘‘ The Dew Shine,” although 
she was evidently overweighted in the last two selections, 
But Miss Blauvelt has voice and talent, and as she is evidently 
ambitious she will be heard of later. Mr. Bendix played a 
romanze and scherzo by Mr. Reinhold Herman from a suite of 
ten for violin and piano, of which the scherzo was the better 
movement. 

The Metropolitan Museum of this city is a bene- 
ficiary of the well-known collection of musical instruments 
formed and owned by Mrs. John Crosby Brown. The collec- 
tion, which numbers 266 pieces, is only rivaled by three others 
in America. The collection has been catalogued by Mrs. Brown’s 
son, Wm. Adams Brown, and some idea of the scope of the col- 
lection may be gained from the catalogue, which tabulates in- 
struments of Chinese, Japanese, Corean, Indian, Siamese, Bur- 
mese, Arabian, Syrian, Egyptian, Algerian, Persian, African, 
North and South American and European manufacture and use, 
as well as others from Palestine and Turkey. The collection is 
now at Mrs. Brown’s residence in Orange Mountain, N. J., 
but will be removed to the museum within a few days. Ata 
special meeting of the museum trustees, held yesterday after- 
noon at the house of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Brown's 
gift was accepted and an appropriate resolution of thanks was 
ordered to be prepared. 








Some Facts About Ancient Music. 


TAKEN FROM THE WORKS OF DR. OSCAR PAUL (TRANSLATOR 
AND ANNOTATOR OF BCROTIUS), AND THE WORKS OF THE 
ACOUSTICIANS AND PHILOSOPHERS—THE NA- 
OF THE GREEK LYRE AND A LOGICAL EX- 
PLANATION OF THE GREEK MODES AND 
CHURCH TONES, 


ANCIENT 
TURE 


By W. WaAuGH LAUDER. 

USICAL science in our day has as its most 
M important elements harmony and metre. Our har- 
mony involves the simultaneous union of several voices (parts 
—sounds), The Greeks dealt only with the laws for homo- 
phonic composition. Metre can, of course, not exist without 
rhythm, for rhythm forms the members (limbs) of metre. Let us 
look at the organism of the musical art proper, as we under- 
stand it—notin a Greek sense. According to the explanations 
and tables Aristoxenos or Meiborn’s grand edition of Aristides 
Quintilianus’ three books on music, or Dr. Paul’s five books 
on music of Boeotius, or, again, in Porphyrius, Cl. Ptolemzus, 
or Alypius, a digest of which organism is the following : 
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An important table, dividing music into theory and practice, 
and these again into their component elements. Now, the 
fundamental element in harmony is sound—regulated sound, 
produced either by the natural voice or artificial instrument, 
and having defined height or depth—7. ¢., pitch. Aristoxenos 
first taught the difference between the singer’s melodic motion 
of voice and the speaker’s, orator’s, declaimer’s logical pro- 
gression of voice. The Greeks called the rising of the voice 
from depth to height tension and the opposite motion relaxa- 
tion (rise and fall). 

Speaking requires no absolutely defined pitch, and is seldom 
bound down to certain intervals, as singing is. Such authori- 
ties as Nicomachus, Euclid, Gaudentius, Ptolemzus and Aris- 
tides Quintilianus write on this very point. Historic founda- 
tion and record of first union of sounds is much intermingled 
with myth and legend, but nevertheless to be proven. 
Nicomachus (father of Aristotle) says in his work on music, oft 
quoted in Boeotius, that in the beginning of Greek music but 
four strings were found, and that the first and fourth strings 
were tuned in the consonance of the octave; the middle 
strings had the relationship of fifth and fourth to the outside 
strings, and were one tone apart in E. These four strings 
would give E——a—b——E. Mercury is said to have been the 
inventor of this quadrichord. The fifth string comes from 
Torebus, the Lydian son of Athys, the king, and teacher of 
Aristophanes, The sixth string was given us by the Phrygian 
flutist (supposed inventor of the Phrygian mode) Hyagnis, a 
personage buried in the mists of fabulous antiquity. The 
seventh string dates from Terpander, the greatest virtuoso of 
the Greeks, who lived in Lesbos 700 years before Christ. Ter- 
pander it was who first wrote down the lyric modes and com- 
pleted the seven stringed lyra. Some say that Terpander was 
the son of the great-grandson of Homer, others say son of 
Hesiod. He lived at the time of the prophet Isaiah, 100 
years before the fall of Babylon, or 400 years after the destruc- 
tion of Troy (after several olympiads had passed). But 
Homer, who lived 100 years before the olympiads, had attri- 
buted to the lyre seven strings—7. ¢., in the time of Elisha, 
100 years after Solomon—so that we must doubt the state- 
ments concerning Terpander, although he did much for 
musical praxis. The astronomical symbolism of the Pytha- 
goreans gave, some say, the seven names of the planets to the 
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seven strings ; others say the seven Atlantides, or descendants 
of Atlas—among them Maia, mother of Mercury—gave the 
strings their names, and were the cause of their number 
(seven). 

Orpheus, the glorious singer and lyrist, who was with the 
Argonauts, is said by many authorities never to have existed ; 
but Aristoteles speaks of Orpheus and his teachings again and 
again, without expressing doubt in his being. 

NAMES OF SEVEN STRINGS OF LYRE. 

The deepest was called the Hypate, as being the largest 
and most impressive. Jupiter was called ‘‘ Hypaton,” also 
the Consuls, and Saturn also on account of the slowness of 
his motion. The second ‘‘ Parhypate,” or the one next the 
largest ; the third ‘* Lichanos,” from the Greek lick or point- 
ing finger (Greek leicho, to lick). The fourth string, ‘‘ Mese,” 
was so called because it was the middle of seven; the fifth 
‘* Paramese,” or next to the middle. The seventh was ‘‘ Nete,” 
i. ¢., the last and between the ‘‘next to the middle string,” 
and the ‘‘ Nete”’ was the ‘‘ Paranete,” or next to the last. 

This heptachord (seven noted system) would read EF GA 


BCD: 
Hypate.. 
Parbypate 
Lichanos 
Mese 


..+- Tonic. 
...Super Tonic. 

..Mediant. 
....Sub-Dominant. 
Paramese.. . , edu .- Dominant. 

Paranete.... .......++..C..+...++.--.5uper Dominant. 
Nete d .. Leading note (or sub-tonic. 


ADDITIONAL STRINGS TO THE LYRA. 


Lichaon, of Samos (some say Pythagoras), added the eighth 
string (or tone), placing it between Paramese and Paranete 
(b and c above). We will call the tone h; this new octachord 
(eight noted) system was called ‘‘ Diezengmenon "” (separated), 
the heptachord, however, ‘‘ Synemmenon” (joined, bound). 
the eight noted system we have two tetrachords (four 
In the seven noted 

two tetrachords= 


In 
noted systems), e, f, g, a, —h, c, d,e. 
repeat the a have 


System we must to 


; ‘ b, c, d. 
uttered only one note. 

Theophrastus, of Pieria, added a ninth string in the depth, 
calling it ‘‘ Hyperhypate” (below the deepest), d below our 
lowest note before given, e. This formed an enneachord 
(nine noted). Histiaeus, of Colophonos, added a tenth string, 
and Timotheus, the citarist of Milet, an eleventh, which were 
called “ Hypate hypaton ” (deepest of the deep), and ‘‘ Parhy- 
pate hypaton ” (next to the deepest of the deep). The ninth 
string above mentioned then received the name “‘ Lichanos 
hypaton,” or pointing index finger (deepest). We now can 
form three tetrachords (four noted systems). First, ‘‘the 
deepest,” b, c,d, e, called Hypaton, then the middle, ‘‘ Meson,” 
e, f, g, a, and, lastly, the third or ‘‘ separated” b,c, d,e. To 
this was then added in the height a fourth tetrachord called 
‘‘ Hyperbolzon ” (or passing over, exceeding) system, e, f, g, a, 
Now, as the ‘‘ Mese,” or middle string, was really not quite in 
the middle, another tone was added in the depth called ‘‘ Pros- 
lambanomenos,” or ‘‘added tone” (taken on). This complete 
system was called the ‘‘ systemateleion,” or ‘** perfect system,” 
forming as near as possible a complete example of a double 
octave of our primitive e minor scale. (See explanation of 
scales in Emery’s ‘‘ Harmony”). Euclid, in his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Harmony,” as well as other ancient authors, gives us 
complete details of this system, which is further important, in- 
asmuch as the lowest (added) note sounds with the middle 
note (Mese) in the diapason (octave), with the ‘index finger 
lowest note” (Lichanos hypaton) in the fourth, and that again 
with ‘*‘ Mese ” (middle note) in the fifth. This was the trans- 
position scale, as it was said to remain the same in other posi- 
tions. Several important points are here added, as we can 
well understand, to musical theory. 


e, f, g, We must bear in mind that each string 








Friday, January 25, the fourth pupil’s concert took 
place at Xaver Scharwenka’s Conservatory, in Berlin, and the 
following program was given : 


Lindliche Suite fiir Orchester (II. Satz) 
Concert fiir Klavier und Orchester, F moll (1. Satz) 
Clara Groschke, aus Berlin. 


.Max Wagner 
.Chopin 
Concert fiir Klavier und Orchester, G moll... .... . Mendelssohn 
Andrew Webster, aus Buffalo. 
Arie, ‘‘ Gott sei mir gnidig”’ Ke Fuadade 
Otto Kniipfer, aus Weissenfels. 
Concert fiir Klavier und Orchester, Es dur.. 
Martha Siebold, aus Cassel. 
Concert fiir Violine und Orchester, E moll (II. und IIL. Satz).. Mendelssohn 
Oswald Cohen, aus New York. 
Concert fiir Klavier und Orchester, G dur (1. Satz)......... 
Paula Calmus, aus Berlin. 
Impromptu liber ein Motiv aus Schumann’s ** Manfred”’ fiir 
Zwei Klaviere PED SE Ve midbGstahducenses 
Turkischer Marsch aus *‘ Die Ruinen von Athen” ftir Zwei 
Klaviere gesetzt von Thern edhe ae U 
Max und Paul Heller, aus Gottingen. 
Schweizer Echolied ... “ 
Ernestine Lissner, aus Berlin. 
Ungarische Fantasie fiir Klavier und Orchester........... 2 
Gertrude Foster, aus Morrison, Amerika. 


.. Mendelssohn 


.....Lisat 


.. Beethoven 


. Reinecke 
. Beethoven 

.Eckert 
godup cue 


“TIME AND TUNE.”—“ Vat is your profession, my 
vrendt ?” asked a jeweler of a prospective customer. ‘‘ I am 
a musician,” was the reply. ‘‘ A musician? Ah, my tear sir, 
dot vatch is shust vat you want in your bisnis. Dot vos der 
fery ding for a musician, I don’t see how you haf got along 
so vell midout it all dis time.” ‘I don’t 
old watch is to a musician.’’ You don’t? 
und see what perfect time dot vatch keeps. Perfect time, und 
all you’ve got to do in your bisnis is shust ter look oud for der 
tune.” 


see what good the 
Vell, you yust wait 
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New Music. 

Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl has published through 
G. Schirmer, New York, three Fantasiestiicke for violin and 
piano, all of which are very playable, not only on account of 
their being technically not too difficult, but also because they 
are intrinsically musical and extremely well written, From 
Mr. Heimendah! one may always expect good work, and 
these three compositions are no exceptions to the rule, 
No. 2 minor in valse tempo is very pretty, and the 
harmonic admirable. These Fantasiestiicke 
recommend themselves to violinists and pianists who wish 
something novel. 

Five songs, op. 2, composed by Geo. Coleman Gow, and 
published by the Boston Music Company, are not particularly 
brilliant specimens of song writing, although No. 5, ‘‘ King 
Wituat’s Drinking Horn” is effective for baritone or bass. The 
respective titles of these songs are ‘‘ Roses,” ‘‘ Love Song,” 
‘Indian Love ‘* Curfew,” the first mentioned 
Mr, Gow is evidently, if not a young composer, an 


in C 
changes are 


Song,” and 


song, 
inexperienced one, to judge from some of the very crude har- 


monic work that abounds in these compositions, notably the 
chord in the bar next to the last in the song called ‘‘ Roses.” 


he edition, however, is excellently gotten up. 


Mr. Thomas Tapper, Jr., has published, through 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, a series of piano pieces 
which he calls ‘‘From My Sketch Book,” with the various 
titles of ‘‘ Elfin Dance,” ‘‘ Merriment,” ‘‘ The North Wind 


Poet Sits by the Fireside,” ‘‘ In the 
They are all carefully written and 


and the Pine,” ‘‘ As the 

Twilight’ and a gavotte. 
not hard, and are in the Schumann vein, particularly No. 5, in 
Des 


D flat (‘‘ In the Twilight’), which suggests that master’s ** 
Abends.”’ 

Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., of Boston, publish four 
‘* Klavierstiicke " and four ‘‘ Aquarelles,” by Mr. W. L. Blu- 
menschein, of Dayton, Ohio. The ‘* Klavierstiicke”’ are 
called ‘‘ Sadness,” ‘‘ Coquetry,” ‘‘ Reminiscence” and ‘‘ Ga- 
votte,”” and the ‘‘Aquarelles” are named ‘“‘ Playfulness,” 
‘Youthful Gladness,” ‘‘ Encouragement” and ‘‘ Grace and 


Elegance.” They are not ambitious, nor can it be truthfully 
said that they are original, but they will serve their purpose as 
excellently, although some harmonic 


We think Mr, Blumenschein can 


teaching pieces very 
slips should be corrected. 
do better work, 

Willis Woodward, of New York, 
compositions of the lately deceased Ilma di Murska, a 
well” ‘*T! Ritorno,” which had better been left to obscu- 


for they are simply trash. 


has published two 
‘* Fare- 
and 
rity, 

The Detroit Music Company publish an “Academy 
March,”” by Owen Hope; ‘‘ Danse des Pages,” a ga- 
votte, by Theo. Bonheur, and ‘On the Waters,” by Langton 
Williams—all for that very much abused instrumen tthe piano, 
which is horrible stuff, not worthy of review. We 
O pur- 


Grand 


and all of 
give the names, however, so as to warn people about 
kerosene, torch and brass band 


chase decent music and not 


campaign marches and of such ilk. 

By the same company Mr, Anton Strelezki publishes 
which musically is not so remarkable as it 
It is certainly a hard piece to play up 


a ‘* Polka Noble,” 
is technically difficult 
The same composer has written a sacred song, ‘‘ 1 


to tempo, 
" which is in the English sacred 


Heard the 
i style so much affected by Sullivan, 
eff and bound to 


Voice of Jesus Say, 
and even Gounod. 
become popular. 


ballac 
It is 
: Pears 


same con 


ective, however, 
and ‘‘May Dreams”’ are two pretty songs by the 
the true Strelezkian vein. His ‘Song of 
published by Schirmer, is a very taking song of 


ind its refined sentiment and pastoral coloring 


Ip ser in 


the Birds,’ 


the salon type, ¢ 
should commend it to amateurs. We fear, however, Mr. 
Strelez'i is breaking butterflies on a wheel” in these com- 
posivions, 

We have several times spoken of Edgar Kelley’s 


‘The Lady Picking Mulberries,” which is pub- 


Twenty-third-st., 


Chinese song, ‘ 


lished by Byron Travers & Co., 42 West 
New York. It is certainly a clever conceit, in addition to 
being a very creditable piece of musical writing. The words 
are genuine Chinese, and are founded on an old Chinese 
legend, and Mr. Kelley, by his long residence in San Fran- 
cisco, has caught some Chinese coloring, but to our untutored 
Western ears it sounds amazingly like an Irish ditty. It is, 
however, well worth hearing. 

We have received from the composer, Mr. Gustav 
Hille, his first violin concerto, op. 40, in C major, Mr. Hille, 
who is a violinist of ability, now a resident teacher at Mr. 


Richard Zeckwer’s conservatory of music in Philadelphia, 














evidently understands his favorite instrument, for he has writ- 
ten a concerto which is replete with technical difficulties, but 
which is nevertheless thematically interesting. The first move- 
ment reminds one at first blush of a theme from the Rubin- 
stein B flat piano trio ; in fact, the broad flowing melodies of 
the whole work are distinctly suggestive of that composer ; 
but there the resemblance ceases, as Mr. Hille has his own 
way of working, which, while it is distinctly virtuoso in style, 
is musicianly withal. Violinists who are desirous of some- 
thing new and brilliant should look at Mr. Hille’s concerto, 


published by Breitkopf & Hartel. 








A Communication from Toledo. 
Torepo, Ohio, February rs, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
HAVE read both articles recently published 
in your journal concerning the rendition of ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah” in this city by the Toledo Oratorio Society, and am 
frank to say your correspondent, ‘‘T. M.,” gave a fair and ac- 
curate account of the same, and the attempt to put a different 
phase on the performance is but to cry down the opinion of all 
competent judges who heard it. A person singing with the 
chorus, as was your correspondent whosigned himself * * *, 
is not situated to judge of the meritorious rendering of such a 
work, much less to dispute the judgment of musicians who 
know the work and who listened to its delivery with book in 
hand. 
The chorus did all they could to make ‘‘ The Messiah” a suc 
cess, which candid judgment must decide was only in a finan- 


cial way. A FRIENDLY LISTENER, 








Chicago, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1889. 


on. HE fifty-third concert given by the Artists’ Concert Club 
took place at the Madison Street Theatre, last Tuesday afternoon, 


with a program as follows: 
Concerto for violin and ’cello 
With orchestral accompaniment arranged for piano. 
Messrs. MAsteUSIEe, Hess and Spanuth. 
“ Lungi dal caro bene ”’ 
Serenade 





Valse Etude 


Mrs, Nellie}Bangs Skelton. 


* Dhon Act Passion Tents 0a: accscasscusscnasssccescen cosces. oe SUMiVAR 
Mr. Carl Bernhard. 


Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton. 
Orchestral accompaniment on second piano by 
Miss A. Hollaender. 

This was Mr. Carl Bernhard’s second appearance. 
ceived an encore, and has a fine method and a flexible voice. It is a 
pity to have any good artist even try to sing in such a miserable place. It 
is impossible that they should do themselves justice. Mrs, Nellie Bangs 
Skelton played the Raff valse etude very prettily indeed, and the Liszt fan- 
tasie as badly as the former was played well, making nothing of it. There 
is not much to the composition at the best, but one would at least like to hear 
the notes that are in it when one troubles themselves to listen to it. 

Mr. Frederick Boscovitz repeated his lecture concert, with illustrations on 
an olu spinet in very bad condition, and a harpsichord in very good order, at 
the Madison Street Theatre, on Thursday afternoon. It is well worth listen- 
ing to once, and must have cost Mr. Boscovitz considerable time and trouble 


Hungarian Fantasie 


He did well and re- 


to prepare. We append program: 

** The Carman’s Whistle’... | i 

“ Sellenger's Round ee cee Wm, Byrde (1543-1623) 
“ The King’ s oe jig TT ceatturadwaenekbea cel Dr. John Bull (1563-1622) 


** Suite,” A minor. 

‘* The Canary” 

** Castor et Pollux’ 

** Rigaudon’”’.... 
‘* Passepieds"’ 

** Musette "’ 


Jean Baptiste Lully (1633-1727) 


..Rameaux (1683-1764) 


. nities Campra (1660-1744) 
"'Pignolet de Montclair (1666-1737) 
** Burlesca”’.... - Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757) 
Gavot, D minor, , Bourree, Passepieds, Gigue. bene esesosesses Johan Seb. Bach 

“ Gosut Mowlque ” ..0cscccccccvevsercessecegese oveesees Couperin (1668-1733) 
WINE 0 ccdseecs tbe sendedesesess ce veteseeetaved Kirnberger (1724-1783) 
** Bourree.......... ...Johan Ludwig Krebs (1713-1780) 
Sonata in G. jiovanni Battista Grazioli (1755-1820) 
ad. ollinerette Bs GOUT 5 oc evcdeccansetcccsshadetesnoed Gretry (1741-1813) 
“* Menuette”’ Etienne Henri Mehul (1763-1817) 














Air de Danse....... oeéeses 
Hormpipe .....+++.ceeseeereseeeees Pocescreeeeeeneere sees Handel (1685-1759) 
The Harmonious Blacksmith...... 


On Friday evening at the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Mr. S. G. 
Pratt gave the first exhibition of his new musical metempscychosis, or trans- 
migration of atune. It is an entirely original idea and will undoubtedly 
prove to be very remunerative to Mr. Pratt. The entertainment consists of 
stereopticon views of mythological, historical and musical subjects, with a lec- 
ture and the tune of ‘* My Old Kentucky Home,” arranged in various ways 
from its simplest form to a fugue, and consistent with the view as given and 


the lecture accompanying it. 








Utica. 
FEBRUARY 14. 
M USIC in Utica has become quite recently a thorough 
topic of conversation. The profession has been at a standstill, ex- 
cept in the local line, the past year, but we are now upon the threshold of a 
revival. 

After an absence of six months, Prof. Louis Lombard, 
violinist, has returned to our city, which he will make his future home, and 
it is very gratifying to make the announcement. The law profession led Mr. 
Lombard toward theircentre, but he now confesses publicly that the musical 
world has more claims upon him. 

He is enterprising, energetic and an acute financier. 


the celebrated 











Only about three weeks ago he, with several of our prominent citizens, ad- 
vertised through the public press that a meeting would be held in the Butter- 
field House on such a date, for the purpose of considering the feasibility of 
opening a conservatory of music inthis city. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and the plans were presented by Mr. Lombard. The public, who 
possess a musical and educational ear, caught on to the scheme and promised 
their aid and assistance. 

The plan of conducting the conservatory is after the manner of the Boston 
Institution and will be nothing but a first-class institution, with Professor 
Lombard at itshead. Ten thousand dollars is necessary for the start, of 
which $5,800 has already been subscribed. 

The certificates are $100 each and are being readily taken. 

By the close of the present month the amount will be raised and on Septem 
ber next the conservatory will announce its formal opening. It will be held 
in the new music hall in the Butterfield House. 

The Harmonic Society has scored more laurels to its already good reputa 
This time the “ Heroes of '76"’ was the attraction and the play was 
most admirably produced. With a chorus of 75, Professors Apmadoc 
and Cookingham, the enter was a plete success and attracted 
and pleased large audiences on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon and 
evening last. The principals in the play must be happily mentioned. 
Messrs, Evans, Kennedy, Hughes, Farley, Miller and Stevens and others 
were exceptionally good and won their round of applause. 

The Harmonics repeated the performance at the State Lunatic Asylum on 


tion. 





Tuesday evening. 
On Wednesday evening, February 20, Jules Levy, the renowned cornetist- 
supported by his company will give one entertainment in Music Hall. The 


event is being looked forward to with much interest. H. W. Kerixg. 








Washington (D. C.). 


Faprvary 13, 


N Monday, February 11, a most enjoyable concert was 
given by Messrs. Henry Xander and Paul Miersch, assisted by 
Miss Helen Livingstone, of Baltimore ; Mr. Michael Banner, of New York, 
and Mr, Herndon Morsell, of this city. Mr. Xander played Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie No, 12 and two shorter numbers in his usual finished style. Mr 
Miersch came here two years ago from Munich and has gained hosts of 
friends by his genial kindliness, who are at the same time admirers of his ex- 
cellent work as a ‘cellist. A barcarolle of his own composition was among 
the numbers he played. This was Mr. Banner’s first appearance in Wash- 
ington, and it was a pleasure to hear his clear, round tones. He played the 
Vieuxtemps Fantasia Apr a by Xander and the romance 
and gavot, ** Mignon,”’ by Sarasate. Twice he was obliged to respond to 
encores. Mr. Morsell was in excellent voice, his style and method are 
perfection itself, and the careful attention given him as he sang in response 
to an encore, ** The Song that Reached Hy Heart,” gave evidence of the 
hold which he has on Washington di Miss Living came 
heralded as a primadonna soprano. We have severalamateurs who would 
have added more to the pleasure of the evening. 

The Swedish Ladies’ Octet gave a pair of concerts in the Bischoff Course 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. 

Thursday night Mrs. Annie Louise Powell, assisted by her pupils, gave a 
most enjoyable icale. The b for ladies’ chorus were very well 
done and showed careful training on the part of the leader. It was disap- 
pointing to find that Mrs. Powell’s name was not on the program except as 
the first alto of the new Gounod qnartet. 

The last of the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts was given on Fri- 











day night with Aus der QOhe, as soloist, playing Liszt’s concerto 
in E flat, The “ Der Freischutz’’ overture, Dvorak’s suite in D, 
op. 39, three movements of the symphony in ©, Schumann, and 


the Handel largo made up the program. The audience, which filled 
every seat in the house, was loath to part with the fair soloist and 
would gladly have had the largo repeated. The descriptive programs 
have beena great addition to the enjoyments of the concerts, The last one 
contains the announcement of the engagement of the orchestra for a series 
of three concerts with the Choral Society in May next. 








PIANISTS’ CRAMPS.—Certain functional disorders of 
the hand and arm have been observed in pianists by Mr. 
Vivian Poore: This cramp of the pianists he estimates to be 
eight times as common as the cramp of writers, and he finds 
especially liable to it those who practice with the wrist con- 
tinually held rigid. The symptoms are painful stiffness of the 
shoulder and of the right arm, less frequently of the left side, 
cramp of the little finger and of the ring finger, sometimes 
with trembling—this distressing condition often persisting 
after exercise with the keys, and being brought back by the 
least exertion of hand or fingers. Cold, sedentary habits, 
weakness and predisposition to rheumatism and gout increase 


the liability to it. 





INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


Director. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and _ con- 
taining a musical ‘lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 


application 





~<>———-» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—-o 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students d adv 


AT ERED | -- |\SONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Commencement of the 


4 and 5 P. M. 








Fall Semester, 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 


-——AND-—— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. Wo. 
Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


Sila Potsdamer Str. 











October 1. Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENEA, 
Imp. and Royal Court Pianist. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 








CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


om Viclinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Concerts and Instruction. 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 
Dup.ey Buck, 
Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. Scumipt, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, | Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
SAmMuEL P. WarRREN, |} L. A. Russeun. 
Applicants without musical te alent 0 not accepted. 
ees for Circula 
H. W. GREENE, Ge ew Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Vieiiatet, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accomeagiet. 
are open Tr engagements. Addre care of TH 
Musica. Coumaat 25 H. r4th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 

dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hunry 
Wotrsoun, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 


JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


PaoLo Giorza, 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 


Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Bosten, Mass. 


tion. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano, Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 


ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Accompany- 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUIL LET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 8:st St., 


, New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


ion and arrang of every descrip 

tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 

tration taught. References, if desired. Address 

v _ Place, near «rst St. and 2d Ave., New 
York. 





Instr 


Mr. W. J. ‘HALL, 
Concert PIAnist, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 


STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 Hast rth Street; or 
residence, 37 West ath Street, New York. 


Vocal Cul- 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL TEacusr, 
219 East roth Street, New York 





MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 





MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, + 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


HicH Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs to announce 
that she 1s open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take gory in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 69th Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
pe te ms so Irving Place. 














Address Chickering Hall, New York. 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert see 4 from 1:30 to 2 
or 


P. M,, at 130 East sah street, i 








NOVELLO, EWER & co) 


NEW YORE and LONDON, 


Music Publishers and Importers. 
| 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB 


Novelio’s Original Octavo 
Cantatas, Masses, G 


lees, Madrigals, Part 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 


as, Oratorios, 


Edition of 
longs, Trios, 


Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 


SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MUSIC WI 


'M LATIN WORDS. 


lisp 2 full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


The Pianoforte.—E. Pauer..... 
TheOrgan.—Dr, Stainer..... 
TheHarmonium. -King Hail. 
Bing i ing.—A. Randegg . 

Speech in Song. i a Ellis.. 
Musical Forms. — it ”Pauer. 
Harmony.— Dr. Stainer 
Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge 
. Fugue.—James Higgs 
Scientific Basis of 
Double Counterpoint. 
Church Choir Training. —Rev. 
Plain Song.—Rev. T. He imore 
5. Instrumentation.—E. Prout 
5}. The Elements of the Beautiful in Music. 
. The Violin.—Berthold Tours. , 
. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen 
. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. 
20, Composition.— Dr. Stainer. 
21. Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett 

. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. 
23. Two-Part Exe 
24. Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor 

. Musical Expression.—Mathis Lussy 


usic.—Dr. Stone 
-Dr. Bridge 


PSPS th Bf 


shale 


26. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, by Florence - 


three parts, each 


Troutbeck 


—E. 


TheRudiments of Music.—W. H. Cummings. .. 


Seen: 


Pauer. 


James Greenw ood. 


ercises.— James Greenwood. 


1.2 
Marshall, $1.50, or in 


27. Organ Accompanime: nt of the C ‘horal Service.—Dr. G. F. Bridge.. 


28. The Cornet.—H. Br 


29. Musical Dictation. F. L. Ritter 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 


cents each extra. 


LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


21 E, 17th St. (3 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 








20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 
5073 Main Street, Germantown. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: $7.50 to $30.00. 
INSTRUCTORS : 

- FAC ER. C. PLAGEMANN, 
R: HENN Miss BOICE 
MAURITZ Te Peso, BAKER, 
GUSTAV HIL * SOWER, 

R. SCHMIDT, * DAVIS, 
L. HOWE, * RUTHRAUFT, 
.« nt ental “ SMITH, 

OOD, ~ eyed 
W. CILCHR IAMS, 
PASQUALE RONDINEL LA, si W. - Je TIERS 


Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 
Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season, 


For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 








PRACTICE 


THE VURG LL: 


A Silent Satin 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 

Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 

18 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60.00, with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 
for cash. 





; Mr. WM. 


Mr. MAX LIEBLING, 


149 


Miss EMILIE LEICESTER 
Teacuer oF Dramatic Art, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty 

40 East Tenth Street, New York 


-CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Evening, February 26, 
At 8 o’clock, 





1889, 


THIRD CONCERT. 


SOLOIsTs: 
Mrs, GERRIT SMITH, 
EDW. MULLIGAN, 
Mr. EMIL SCHENCK, Vio 
Accompanist 


Soprato 
Piano 
loncello 


Reserved Seats, 81.50. Admission, 81.00, 


FOR SALE AT 


| EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0.’S, 23 Union Square. 


ao & WINKELMANN 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


4 
BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 





Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


92 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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~ OSCAR BRANDSTETTER 


er and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 





4b 
#6 
rare 


Large establishment, with all 


b 
3 
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the modern technical improve- 


ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, I880. 


No. 471. 


Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...@60,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1889. 





Marc A, OrTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN EB, HALL, Western Representative 


AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—_——_—_»>___ 





Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


advance. 


II, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 


conduct their business. 


KEK. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





P to the time of going to press the Smith-Chicker- 
the 


U ing affair stands in same condition as last 


week. No letter has been received by THE MUSICAL 
COURIER from Mr. F. G. Smith except the one dated 
Brooklyn, January 24, and published in full in our issue 
of January 30 
eo 
W'° again call the attention of the New York 
“Herald” to the fact that Mr. Prochazka’s pri- 
vate affairs are nobody’s business. Hence the injustice 
of the following paragraph, which appeared in that 
paper’s issue of last Saturday : 
New York can boast of the champion divorce case just now. Mr. Pro- 
chazka was divorced from his wife and married again. His first wite has 
1 the decree set aside on the ground of fraud, and Mrs. Prochazka No. 2 
w seeks a divorce because of his relations with the other lady. In 
ther words, he is being sued for a divorce because he lived with his own 
Ww 
= 
UFFALO trade is very active and the dealers are 
encouraged in anticipating a fine spring trade. A 
visit to the busy city on the lake disclosed the fact that 
the stencil only lingers and dare not show its illegiti- 
mate head. Nearly all the pianos sold in that city are 
sold “straight,”” and much of this is due to Messrs. 


Denton & Cottier, who never failed to uphold the prin- 
ciple that every piano should have upon its face the 
name of the maker, and none other. 


EORGE A. PRINCE, a name that at one time—and 
not a long time ago, either—was famous as that of 

one of the most successful melodeen and reed organ 
manufacturers, is to-day living, nearly 80 years old, in 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., a sufferer from blindness and 
poverty. A ‘disease of the eye compelled him some 
years ago to visit Europe, at which time he left the 











confidence. All was lost, and the old organ man is now, 

toward the end of his days, living on bounty. If any of 

those whom fortune has smiled upon desire to add a 

little comfort to his last hours they can get his address 

by writing to THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

0* Thursday last stock of the Bank of the Metropolis 
was sold at 361. This is most excellent evidence 


of the general prosperity of the piano industry, since 
about one-third of the bank’s business is transacted 


with piano houses. 

S may be observed in these columns, our Trade 
A Editor is on a Western trip to visit the manufac- 
turers, and has by this time probably reached Chicago. 
What he thus far reports indicates a healthy condition 
of trade and prospects for spring business excellent. 


HERE is a number, or rather a well defined class, of 

dealers in small, interior towns who are perpetually 
complaining of dull trade, and who tell you that the 
whole business is going to the demnition bow-wows: 
who say that they cannot sell any more pianos and 
organs, and who complain of the exasperating conduct 
of their competitors in the larger cities nearby. Why, 
it is their own fault! They permit the more enter- 
prising dealers in the larger towns to come into their 
own territory with wagon loads of pianos and organs 
and take the trade away from under their very noses. 
These dealers in larger cities are full of energy and 
enterprise; they engage active, shrewd salesmen; they 
send them into the smaller towns, first on reconnoi- 
tring expeditions. Generally, these salesmen report that 
the dealers in the small towns have ill assorted stocks; 
that they do not even keep the pianos in tune and 
condition; that they are chronic grumblers, and that 
there are chances for sales right in the towns. The next 
thing the small dealer hears of is a wagon load of pianos 
and organs right in his very town, and sales made to the 
right of him and the left of him in cases where he did 
not even dream of a prospect. That’s the story. Then, 
of course, he complains. But it is no one’s fault; it is 
only his own stupidity and laziness in contrast with the 
energy of competitors. 








A GERMAN UNDERESTIMATE. 
baawasleeeacetaites 

N commenting on our estimate of pianos made in 
| 1888 published in THE MUSICAL COURIER of Decem- 
ber 26, 1888, our very esteemed contemporary, the Leipsic 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau ” of February 1 decides 
that the estimate is entirely untenable and that one- 
fifth of our figures (which were 56,000 pianos for 1888) 
would be nearer the truth. ‘“ Who,” exclaims the Ger- 
man, “‘ makes these 60,000 pianos, and where do they go 
when, as the same New York paper states, not even 1,000 
are exported?” 
Let us say te the “Zeitschrift” that there are three 
factories that produces the one-fifth or more of our fig- 
ures. The three factories are J. & C. Fischer, the New 
England Piano Company and the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany. Let us say to the “Zeitschrift” that there are 
about 100 bona fide piano factories inthe United States, 
and that among these, exclusive of the three mentioned 
above, there are more than 12 factories producing about 
25 pianos a week. Many produce from 15 to 20 a week. 
Let us say to the “ Zeitschrift” that there is one action 
factory which made and sold 24,000 and another more 
than 10,000 actions last year. Several small action fac- 
tories made in the vicinity of 3,000 actions each last 
year. Seven piano manufacturers make their own actions, 
and these seven produced about 10,000 to 12,000 pianos. 
Then, let us say to the “Zeitschrift ” that the United 
States of North America contains about 65,000,000 in- 
habitants, each one, if not anxious, at least willing to 
take a piano. 
Then, let us say to the “ Zeitschrift,” THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has been studying this question thoroughly for 
many years, and that we have published tables upon 
tables on the same subject, and that when we say that 
the annual output for 1888 was 56,000 pianos it is near 
that number, as our piano manufacturers know, and that 
a foreign estimate of 11,000 against our own of 56,000 
seems rather curious, especially when so excellent a 








Herman F. Keidel. 








HE public in general and the members of 
the piano trade in particular were surprised and shocked 
by the news in Monday’s papers of the death, by suicide, of 
Mr. Herman F. Keidel, the manager of the New York branch 
of Wm. Knabe & Co., at 112 Fifth-ave. The unfortunate 
affair is supposed to have occurred on Sunday morning, the 
17th, about 7 o’clock, at which time Mr. Keidel shot himself 
through the head, death resulting instantly. Mr. Keidel 
was about 56 years of age, was born in Belgium, and had 
been in the employ of Messrs. Knabe & Co. for many years. 
He served in the Confederate Army on the staff of General 
Gilmore. His was a well-known face at all musical gatherings 
of importance for many years, and his athletic form and mili- 
tary bearing, together with his strongly marked features and 
closely cropped iron gray beard, made him a noticeable figure 
wherever he went. The Lotus Club and the Palette Club lose 
by his death a member whom all knew, respected and admired 
for his many good qualities of mind and heart. Mr. Keidel 
was a man of exceptional intelligence, well read in art, litera- 
ture and music, and was a performer of unusual merit on the 
piano and violin. His devotion to the interests of his firm 
was one of his chief characteristics, his whole thoughts cen- 
tring on the advancement of the Knabe piano in this city and 
the territory controlled by the New York house. That he was 
successful is shown by the present high standing of the Knabe 
in New York and is known by the members of the trade who 
found in him a courteous, energetic, fair and firm competitor, 
It is presumably this extreme application to business, with 
the attendant mental strain and worries, that led to his sad 
end. 

Of late he had been much distressed at the necessity of 
moving the warerooms, forced upon him by the approaching 
demolition of the building, in the basement of which he had 
lived and died. Added to this, both his bookkeeper and a 
salesman have been ill for some time, and the extra amount of 
work thus assumed by him had tended to add still further to 
his engrossment in business cares, and added also to a depres- 
sion that had been fastening itself more and more upon him 
since the time of the notification to move, and which secured 
its greatest impetus from the recent death of Mr. William 
Knabe. On Thursday last he wrote to the Baltimore house 
complaining of ill health and overwork and his failure to find 
a new location for the warerooms, and added that by the 
combination of these circumstances he was being rendered 
desperate. 

Nothing was thought of the matter further than that he was 
in a depressed mood, and the next news received from New 
York was a telegram announcing his sad death. The sym- 
pathy of the entire trade, and of THE MusicAL Courier in 
particular, are extended to the Knabe and Keidel families in this 
double bereavement. The body was sent to Baltimore on 
Monday, accompanied by Mr. Ernest Knabe and Mr. Chas. 
Keidel, of the firm of Knabe & Co. and brother of the de- 
ceased. The interment will take place in the plot of the 
Knabe family in Baltimore. 








New Corporations. 

HE Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, has 

been incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, with 
a capital of $300,000. John C. Haynes, president ; C. H. 
Ditson, treasurer, and the same and Moses Williams, C. F. 
Smith and C. C. Williams, directors. 
The Our Book and Music Exchange Association Company, 
of Toledo, has been incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with 
a capital of $25,000. 
The incorporation of the Vose & Sons Company, of Boston, 
is announced in anothercolumn. The latter change is due to 
the suggestion made to Messrs, Vose & Sons by the trade 
editor of THE MusicaL Courtrr, who also advocated a similar 
course to one of the present largest corporations in the piano 
trade, some four or five years ago, at the time it was a firm. 
We believe it is the one practicable method where there are 
a number of partners, for it avoids publicity of affairs and 
liquidation in case of death, and simplifies matters where a 
separation or dissolution is advisable. 


Brown & Simpson Enlarge. 


Worcester, Mass., February 11, 1889. 








Editors Musical Courier : 
HE rapid increase in our piano business and 

the steady demand for the Brown & Simpson piano have 
compelled us to enlarge our facilities for their manufacture, 
and we have leased the building adjoining our factory and 
connected it by a bridge and now ate occupying it for piano 
work, besides having moved our office into it. 
We expect to double our output by the move. 

Yours, &c., Brown & Simpson, 








remnant of a large fortune with parties who abused his 


source as the “ Zeitschrift” is considered. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowi- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 











ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., OR tee. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“ue" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Siles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACTORIES Al DERBY, CONN. 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Term STHRILING CO. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


urers of and Dealers in 





Manufactur 


VENEERS, 


And Importers o} 


FANCY wooDs. 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Rast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATU RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
aeons Ey aden NING. Tuitio n,$ . 

d Room, includin ea 
Ligh $0 








$7.50 per week. For Iilu strated Cale ndar, 
n, addre 
E TOURIES. Sbeae, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


| Upright ae 


WAREROOMS : 


7/40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Co cgay et 9c 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 


professional and amateur. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA, 


eR: 








RELIABLE. CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


E. P. CARPENTER CO: 





net 








J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ec, 


$415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 
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NOW IN USE. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 








GENTLEMEN OF THE PIANO 
TRADE. 


E are not in the habit of blowing our own horn, 
W but when we do it sounds out clearly and strong, 
and is right up to the pitch. And now we want to have 
a little talk with you about music trade journalism in 
general and ourselves in particular. 

Apropos of the recent discussion regarding F. G. 
Smith’s possible alliance with the corporation of Chick- 
ering & Sons, we want again to outline and to impress 
upon you the policy of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

In the first place THE MUSICAL COURIER is primarily 
and exclusively a music and music trade paper. We do 
not fill up a great number of pages with records of 
dramatic and sporting events—there are periodicals de- 
voted especially to these elements of life, edited and 
published by competent people, and we do not consider 
it the function of a musical paper to touch upon nor to 
elaborate upon news and occurrences in no way related 
to the art of music, the art of musical instrument con- 
struction, nor the music business. 

It is our province to chronicle all matters relating to 
music No reference to our de- 
partments of musical criticism is necessary, for in these 
departments are engaged the best talents and brains in 
their specific lines, men whose opinion is recognized, 
respected, appreciated and feared by the press and the 
musical public of this country and Europe. We wish to 
treat exclusively of the attitude of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER on matters of interest to and concerning the 
piano and organ trade and the kindred industries. 

It is our province, our function, our privilege and our 


and to the music trade. 


duty to chronicle events, to comment on that which is 
of interest, to commend that which is good, to condemn 
that which is bad, and to do this from our own point of 
view and according to our own judgment—justly, im- 
And this we have 
As an in- 
stance, our attitude toward the stencil frauds is so well 
and widely known that we merely mention it as a 


partially—and without fear or favor. 


done continuously for the past nine years. 


reminder. 

In commencing this article we referred to the Smith- 
Chickering affair because it has been the subject of 
much talk in the trade, and because we have been sub- 
jected to at the hands and 
mouths of our contemporaries, one of whom has sought 
to create the impression that we were actuated by mo- 
Let us look at the 


some adverse criticism 


tives which control him but not us. 
matter fairly and squarely together. 
Chickering & Sons are a great force in the 
One of the oldest houses in America, they 


Messrs 
piano trade. 
have done much for music and have stood among the 
foremost in the This we 
grant; this we have never questioned or denied. 


art of piano manufacture. 
But the firm and working forces of Chickering & Sons 


are made up of human beings, and viewed in the light 
men they are not radically different from 
We have stood ready to acknowledge 
and champion, and we have acknowledged, championed 


and applauded, every step of progress they have made 


of simple 
most other men. 


during our career. 

But because we have done this we have not felt bound 
to close our eyes or become silent when they have made 
movements which we deemed prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the trade, or movements of news interesting to the 
trade, whether affecting it directly or indirectly or not 
at all. When we speak of the trade we mean the entire 
body of men who have their money, work and brains 
invested in the production and selling of pianos in this 
country. 

There are some of these men who follow closely, who 
think over the events of their competitors’ businesses and 


who avail themselves of their knowledge of other men’s 
errors or successes to further their own interests. This 
is theclass of men who are the moving, active force in 
the piano business, as the same class is in every other 
line of business. It is this class that we reach and 
whose good opinion we strive to earn and deserve. 
And this class of men have learned by long experience 
to look to THE MusicaL CourRIEeR for news, informa- 
tion and expert opinions on matters affecting the trade 
to which they devote their money and enterprise, 


fo these men, and to every man in the piano trade, 
whether he be the greatest producer or the smallest 
consumer, any event in the affairs of a great piano insti- 
tution is of interest, value and concern. 

Therefore, when the firm of Chickering & Sons ap- 
pointed to the position of active manager a man whose 
sole experience in the business had been gained in serv- 
ing an apprenticeship as a retail salesman ina cheap 
house, a few years’ traveling on the road—most of the 
in small towns who had em- 


time assisting agents 





barked in and failed in a piano business of his own— 
when they did this we watched for the results with great 
interest. 

The gentleman in question had our best wishes; we 
stood ready to assist him in every way in our power, 
but gradually from all parts of the country there came to 
us complaints and unfavorable criticisms of his policy; 
there was disaffection at the factory and in the 
offices of his own house, and the dissatisfaction grew 
and came more and more plainly before us. 

Unfavorable reports were sent us by the commercial 
agencies, who ceased to quote the firm at all. Finally, 
men not directly connected with the concern as em- 
ployés, agents or supply men, but individuals who were 
being affected by the general erratic management in 
many ways, came and wrote to us to air their griev- 
ances. Then we wrote and published a series of articles 
about the affair. 

It should be distinctly understood that we did this 
because we considered it to be of interest and value to 
the entire trade to know the exact facts in the case, for 
in doing this we sacrificed a then existing contract with 
Chickering & Sons, on which we, however, received 
money even after our adverse criticisms of Mr. Gilde- 
meester. It will be remembered that in our articles we 
adhered strictly to the text—what we considered Gilde- 
meester’s mismanagement. For the firm of Chickering 
& Sons we have always had—had then and have now— 
the best feelings of respectand esteem. The only points 
we commented upon were the actions and policies of 
Mr. Gildemeester in his capacity as manager, and we are 
gratified te note that since that time he has made many 
changes for the better in his movements, and that 
Chickering & Sons’ affairs are, in consequence, in a 
much better shape than they were a year ago and before 
we published the articles referred to. 

Now, along comes the news that F. G. Smith is about 
to invest some $250,000 in Chickering & Sons’ business. 
Mr. Smith won’t deny nor affirm it, and as our informa- 
tion came from a reliable source, we publish the item. 
That is what we are in the business for—to disseminate 
the news. Don’t you want to know what is going on? 
Of course you do. Would you give a rap for a daily 
paper that did not keep you posted in current events? 
Of course you wouldn't! 

But what is the result of our enterprise? Firstly, you 
know the facts in the case as we gained them, and we 
are satisfied with that. But, secondly, a great hue and 
cry is made that we are attempting to coerce Chicker- 
ing & Sons into advertising with us, when in reality we 
voluntarily gave up their patronage in looking after 
your interests. 

As we said last week, suppose Smith is going in with 
them? Isthere anything so very terrible about it? How 
many concerns do you know of to-day in your line, or in 
other lines, that would not be glad to have the use of 
an additional $250,000 capital and still retain the con- 
trolling power in their business? When we get to talk- 
ing on our position in such matters, when we sit right 
down and begin to consider the superiority of THE 
MusIcAL COURIER over the other papers supported by 
the piano trade, we are tempted to blow our horn as 
though it were the last day; but we’ve no more space to 
spare now and we'll have to enliven you with another 
toot later on. 


The Colby Piano Company. 
Ertz, Pa. 

E visited the extensive piano factory of the 
W Colby Piano Company, Erie, Pa., last Friday and 
found it in running order, with a large complement of men at 
work, turning out about 15 pianos on an average per week. 
Mr. Colby, Mr. Jacob Christie and Mr. Shaw, formerly in the 
case business here, were all busily at work, and the factory is 
now un fait accompli, as the French say. 

This, of course, sets at rest any absurd rumors about the 
Colby Piano Company, such as have prevailed, to the effect 
that a few men only were at work. The factory is splendidly 
appointed, and its natural gas well is of enormous advantage 
to the company in more than one respect. 


The company have also opened a large retail piano ware- 
room in the city of Erie, where the well-known Colby up- 
right can be seen. About April or May the output will reach 
20 pianos a week. 











—We acknowledge an invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam McGinnis, of Baltimore, requesting us to be present at 
the marriage of their daughter Ada C. to Alfred R. Lertz. Mr. 
Lertz is, in the true sense, one of the coming young piano men 
of Baltimore, and we congratulate him upon his decision to 
enter matrimony's happy bonds. We knew him when he was 
‘* knee high to a grasshopper,” and hope to have the pleasure 
of a continued acquaintance with him and his family for many 
years to come. 

—De Volney Everett, traveling for E. G. Harrington & Co., 
was in Cleveland and Toledo last week, and in Detroit on 
Monday. He ison his way East after a very successful trip. 





Nonsense About the Schomacker. 
Orrice or F. W. Baumer & Co., ) 
1310 Market st., Wuee.ina, W. Va., > 
February 4, 1889. \ 
Editors Musical Courier : 


We have a representative of the Schomacker piano here who 
claims that at the recent Centennial Exposition the Schomacker 
piano was awarded by the judges appointed to test the pianos 
100 per cent., against 98 per cent. for the Steinway and 97 per 
cent. for the Weber. Kindly answer in your next issue if this 
is correct, and if not be kind enough to give the official figures. 

Yours sincerely, F. W. Baumer & Co. 

HE Centennial is an affair ended over 12 years 
ago, and there are a good many pianos made now, 
that are manufactured by firms that have been estab- 
lished since the days of the Centennial, which, if placed 
in competition with the Schomacker, would seriously 
endanger its 100 per cent. claim. But that is all there is 
to it—a claim, a false claim, unworthy of any man who 
is engaged in so high toned a business as the piano busi- 
ness. 

In the first place, the highest percentage or point of 
excellence, rather, was put at 96. In the now historical 
dispute that arose, the Schomacker piano was never 
heard of. Some half dozen firms were engaged in it 
but the Schomaker piano was not in the race, not in it, 
because it was entirely out of the question as compared 
with the others. In the official “ United States Centennial 
Commission, Reports and Awards,Group XXV.,” page 
140, the report on the Shomacker piano covers just less 
than one line or 10 words. Such, however, is life. No 
doubt the Schomacker Piano Company of Philadelphia 
will instruct their agent in Wheeling to cease doing busi- 
ness on such absurd claims, although it may be possible 
that the Schomacker piano received 100 out of a pos- 
sible 96. 

PARENTHESIS. 

Now, watch the other trade papers, for $10 apiece, 
pronounce the Schomacker piano the most perfect, 
most elegant, most attractive, &c., in the world! 
Watch ! 





The Burdett. 

Y reference to a special advertisement of this 
number of THE Musica Courier it will be seen that 
the Burdett Organ Company, of Erie, Pa., make a special 
offer in their complete assortment of organs—organs known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as superb reed in- 
struments. Dealers should take advantage of this chance, as 
itis a rare one, and under the circumstances will give them 
opportunities to purchase organs of a renowned make that can 
sell without difficulty, especially if offered to purchasers on 

the strength of their musical qualities. 

No doubt it will be of interest to the great majority of the 
members of the trade to learn that Judge C. C. Converse, who 
is at the head of the Burdett Organ Company, is a musician 
and composer of rare accomplishments and a unique charac- 
ter, such as is not frequently met with in this country. Judge 
Converse, after having received a classical education at home 
went to Leipsic, Germany, and entered the university of that 
city as a student of jurisprudence. For the love of the art he 
also determined to enter the Leipsic Conservatory of Music 
and became, in addition, a private pupil of Richter, in har- 
mony. He studied also under Hauptman, but never took up 
an instrument. Having received letters of introduction to 
some of the best and most prominent people of Germany, 
Judge Converse, then a young man of about 25 to 30, became 
intimately acquainted with Moscheles, Plaidy, Knorr and 
subsequently with Spohr, whom he frequently visited at 
Cassel. 

He also took a course in harmony at Berlin from Haupt, and 
in time became acquainted with Franz Liszt, whom he fre- 
quently met. His reminiscences of those days ate not only 
interesting, but are of such value that we take the liberty to 
suggest to the judge to collate them in some way or other for 
practical and useful purposes. 

An overture composed by him was to have been played at 
the Theodore Thomas matinée on Tuesday week ago, reference 
to which will be found in our musical department. 








Notice. 
W* take this opportunity to notify you that 
on February 8, 1889, a corporation was organized 
under the name of the 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY. 

This corporation will continue the business of manufactur- 
ing and dealing in pianos, heretofore conducted as a copart- 
nership under the name of Vose & Sons, and the business 
will be the same in all respects as that previously conducted 
by said copartnersbip. 

Vost & Sons, 170 Tremont-st., Boston, Mass, 








—As a result of the explosion of a dynamite bomb 
against a wall of Stevenson’s brewery, Messrs. Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons suffered the loss of 615 panes of glass broken by 
the concussion. 

—Mr. Charles H. Steinway returned from Bermuda last 
Sunday morning, where his family at present are sojourning. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE T0 THE TRADE, 


Do not Buy until corresponding with the 


BURDETT ORGAN CO, 





LIMITED, . 


-ERIE. PA..: 


= 


And getting their SPECIAL OFFERS on their complete assortment of 





“MATCHLESS” BURDETT ORGANS. 


This is a rare chance to secure an instrument which a few years hence 


will be as scarce and valuable as an Amati violin. 





CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrick Musicat Courter, } 
236 STATE-ST., . 
Cuicaco, February 16, 1889. } 

F anyone thinks the piano business is done in 
I the city of Chicago on a good, square mercantile basis, 
if he thinks there are no serious misrepresentations made to 
customers, if he thinks goods are sold for what they really 
are, or the price charged is based on real value, then a very 
short time spent in investigating will convince him who 
knows anything whatever about business, and he may be 
only an ordinary business man and not particularly versed in 
musical instruments, that such is very far from being the 
case, and a three years’ familiarity with the facts only serves 
to increase one’s impressions and confirm these views. There 
is hardly a piano house in town which does not handle some 
cheap instrument, stenciled with its own name. Some, it 
is true, are much better than others, but all alike standing mis- 
representations of what they really are. We havesome dealers 
who are honorable in their methods and who do not sell low 
priced goods for high prices, but there are some who sell 
their low priced boxes for high prices, and whose word is 
taken by the deluded customers simply because they know 
nothing whatever about the merits of the goods and because 
they take the word of the dealer. At the same time among 
the other dealers this same word would not be credited for any 
thing in a business transaction. It is really a sad thing for 
a person’s reputation when his slightest utterance is lis- 
tened to with suspicion, and when he is looked upon as 
not responsible for what he says, owing to the universal 
habit of telling the most fabulous tales to even those whom 
the narrator’s common sense, if he had any, should prevent 
from so treating. There will come a time, be it sooner or later, 
when such methods will recoil to the disadvantage of the doers, 
and when a person gets sucha reputation in his declining 
years it is too late for him ever to recover his lost position as 
an honorable, truthful man. However, as long as he has 
money and the limited circle in which he lives is pleased to 
listen and to accept his statements as gospel truth, he may 
congratulate himself as a happy, contented and successful 
liar. 

The manufacturers on the north side are having an excel- 
lent trade. Mr, C, A. Gerold had nothing left the first of the 
week except a parlor grand, which, by the way, is an instru- 
ment he may be proud of, and also a few uprights, Messrs. 


Bush & Co. are behind on orders some 40 or 50 pianos, and 
are preparing themselves so that by May 1 they will be able 
to turn out a larger number of instruments. Messrs. C. A. 
Smith & Co. are also busy with a trade that is constantly 
growing. Their last week’s output was 22 pianos. These 
latter two concerns are both producing some very handsome 
walnut cases, in accordance with the growing demand for 
fancy wood pianos. 

We can learn but little of the new Brown-Dinsmore Piano 
Company, who were recently incorporated here, but it is re- 
ported that they have secured a factory premises, and if such is 
the case they may be expected to begin operations almost im- 
mediately. Mr. Keator, one of the incorporators, says ‘* he 
expected them here before this; they mean business, and 
will make the best pianos in the world.” This is a matter of 
course ; whoever heard of anyone who didn't? Butas Mr. 
Keator laughed when he said it, we shan’t accuse him of te- 
ing unduly extravagant. 

Items of interest are as scarce as hens’ teeth. It has been 
an exceptionally dull week all around, and business has been 
in accord with the prevailing dullness. 

Mr. George Conover, of Messrs. Conover Brothers, made a 
brief stop in the city on his way to New York. Mr, Conover 
says their Kansas City business is pretty well settled up. 

Three of Messrs. Estey & Camp’s traveling salesmen were in 
town this week—Messrs. F. B. Smith, B. L. Curtiss and W. E. 
Dean. All agree that the prospects are good for spring trade. 

Mr. J. S. Cameron, of Omaha, Neb., was also in town, and 
reports trade quiet, but with his 20 years’ experience he is 
sure he has never seen prospects better for future trade in 
Nebraska than at the present time. 

Mr. M. A. Paulson, of the Century Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is on his way East, and will be in New 
York and Boston next week. His object is simply business. 


Vose & Sons Incorporated. 
A= name is added to the now long list 


of piano houses who for various reasons have incorpo- 
rated their businesses under State laws instead of running un- 
der simple copartnership agreement : 

Boston, February 12, 1889. 

We take this opportunity to notify you that on February 8, 1889, a cor- 

poration was organized under the name of the ‘* Vose & Sons Piano Com- 

pany.”’ This corporation will continue the b of facturing and 

dealing in pianos heretofore conducted as a copartnership under the name 

of Vose & Sons, and the business will be the same in all respects as that 
previously conducted by said copartnership. Vose & Sons. 











—Mr. J. M. Richards, traveling for Newby & Evans, is 





South. 





Kurtzmann’s New Style C. 

iy their new scale and Style G upright Messrs. 

C. Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have succeeded 
in producing an instrument that merits the approval of the best 
authorities on piano construction and that demonstrates their 
ability as piano makers. It is an instrument endowed with a 
free, or what is called an ‘‘ open” tone, with great vibratory 
capacity, with quick and sympathetic response and with a touch 
that appeals to the player. Such an instrument, in short, as 
will also appeal to the dealer. It marks a well defined step 
in advance of any scale of piano hitherto produced by the 
firm. 

The house of Kurtzmann is now in the fortieth year of its 
existence, and for many years: past has been paying the 
greatest possible attention to the production and development 
of the upright piano. 

The back frame of the Kurtzmann uprights, the frame that 
supports the iron plate and pin block, is made of eight solid 
hardwood standards. Triple supporting bars strengthen the 
already extra heavy iron plate. To this method of construc- 
tion, based upon scientific investigation, are due those qualities 
of the Kurtzmann piano that enable the instrument to remain 
in tune an extraordinary length of time and add to its dura- 
bility, for which it has become famous in trade circles. 

The scale construction gives the Kurtzmann upright a far 
larger sounding board surface than the usual square piano 
contains, and this extensive area of the sounding board gives 
tone, volume and vibratory capacity. These are the qualities 
the new scale G possesses, and, together with its touch, make 
this a most desirable piano. 

The firm consists of Messrs. L.S. Kurtzmann, A. Geiger 
and A. Cordes, and these gentlemen have never been busier 
in their various departments than at present. The year 
opened very auspiciously, and during January and Feb- 
ruary the factory has been driven like in the busy season. 
Notwithstanding this more than ordinary attention has been 
paid to the one aim of the house and that is the development 
and improvement of the Kurtzmann upright piano. Not sat- 
isfied with its present high standard it is the object of Messrs. 
Kurtzmann & Co. to make their upright pianos of the very 
highest standard of excellence as time and opportunity will 
enable them. 


—Messrs. Sohmer & Co. show in ‘‘ Puck” of last week 
a cut of a beautiful Sohmer upright piano donated by them to 
the German Fair. The various ‘‘ Schitzen” societies wil 
subsequently shoot for this prize, which wil] be known as the 
first prize on that occasion. 
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F. W. Hale’s Patent. 
New EnGianp Conservatory oF Music, | 


Boston, February 7, 1889. ; 


Ware A. Blumenberg 


EAR SIR—It occurs to me that I showed 
D you or explained to you some of the points in my recent 
invention, but just how much I have now forgotten. I will 
now give you a brief outline of its principle of operation, and 
some time when you are in Boston I will be pleased to show 
you the instrument as completed. I am about completing a 
new one which will take me a week or two, and which I shail 
take down to the conservatory for exhibition. The old (orig- 
inal) one, which I think you saw, does not fully represent the 
present instrument as patented. 
My first special point of improvement is the fact that by the 
turn of a lever any ordinary piano (to which my instrument is 
attached) becomes a “dumb piano,” the action being either raised 


off the keys or thrown out of working order. (See patent.) 


Second. By means of a hand wheel, any degree of resist- 
ace may be given to the key ‘‘touch” when used as a 
‘*dumb,” or in connection with the regular piano action, 


rhird. A perfect piano action touch, 7. ¢., one in which the 
last part of the ‘‘dip” of the key is reieved or ‘‘ let off,” in- 
stead of becoming heavier, as in the reed organ action, I 
have not found any pianist yetin the city who can detect any 
difference in the character of the touch of the piano (save that 
of additional weight) when the two are being used (fogether o7 


either one alone 
Fourth. By means of an electric bell, a perfect ‘‘ monitor” 
for careless or inaccurate technical practice. 
rhis last is accomplished upon what seems to be a thor- 
oughly scientific principle. The application of the principle is 
at least unique and novel, but highly satisfectory and positive. 
If in the attempted performance of a 


legato study a failure is made the error is instantly announced 


[he principle is this 


by a stroke of the electric bell, while if the performance is 

rrect there will be no stroke from the bell, si/ence, therefore, 
indicating accuracy, and strokes from the bell, evvor. As there 
are two special tendencies to error in the performance of a 
either a break between the tones or one 


perfect legato, viz 


‘‘ overlapping” the other, it is evident both must be carefully 


guarded against. The circuits are so arranged that if one key 
is raised before the second is two-thirds or any desired dis- 
tance of its way down (thus causing a break in the tone) a bell 
will sound. Also, if the first key is held foo /ong, i. ¢., until 
after the second is clear down, a bell will then be heard. By 
means of a switch, either or both signals can be used at the 
same time 


The mechanism can be attached to any kind of piano, and 





the entire cost will not exceed that of the ordinary ‘‘ dumb 
clavier.” Very truly yours, F, W. HALE. 

The following are some of the points of superiority my 
‘‘attachment for piano” has over any other before the 
public : 

1. In a single instrument, both a piano and a ‘* dumb 
piano.” 

2. In both the piano and ‘‘dumb piano” the ability to 
regulate the ‘‘touch ” and not change the general character. 

2. The application of electricity as an indicator of inaccurate 
technic. 

4. The ability of regulating the electric current at will, so 
that any degree of inaccuracy may be detected. 

5. The simplicity of construction and accessibility of every 
part. 

6. The feasibility of detaching it from piano and using 
with its own keyboard in cases when practice is necessary and 
a piano not at hand. 

7. The compactness of its construction and inability to get 
out of order. 

8. The useful combinations possible, viz.: ‘‘ Dumb piano” 
2. Piano alone. 3. Or 
with any degree of touch. 4. Dumb piano, with staccato 
electric currem. 5. Dumb piano with legato electric current. 
7. Piano with attachment and 


F. W. H. 


alone, with any degree of touch. 


6. Piano with electric current. 
electric current combined. 


The Trade. 


—An incipient strike at the factory of Lindeman & Sons 
was stopped last week by an amicable adjustment of the differ- 








ences. 

—The third annual ball given by the employés of the Em- 
erson Piano Company occurred on the 15th inst, at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, Boston. 

—Mr. Flynn, traveling for the New England Piano Com- 
pany, Boston, has just completed a successful trip through 
New York State and has returned to the factory to report. 

—Among the visitors to New York during the past week 
were Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan and Mr. James Cumston, of Bos- 
ton ; Mr. Edward Votey, of Messrs. Farrand & Votey, and Mr. 
Jos. Shoninger, of New Haven, who was arranging the last de- 
tails of the new Shoninger wareroom at 86 Fifth-ave. 

—‘‘ We are the pioneers of piano manufacturing west of 
the Mississippi, except in California,” said Mr. I. N. Rice, 
who called at our office last week. ‘‘ We have formed an in- 
corporated company, known as the Rice-Hinze Piano Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture pianos 
in Des Moines, Ia. We have purchased the name, patterns 


William Schaeffer, now of Philadelphia, formerly of New 
York. We shall commence on a small scale, and will prob- 
ably retail our entire output at first. The manufacturing 
business will be an entirely separate enterprise from our pres- 
ent wareroom, which we wiil continue.” 

—At Sohmer & Co.’s wareroom last Wednesday we met 
Mr. E. S. Votey and Mr. Sisson, of the Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company, Detroit; Mr. C. W. Kennedy, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. R. S. Howard, of Everywhere. These gentle- 
men, as well as Mr. Sohmer, Mr. Kuder, Mr. Fahr and Mr. 
Reichmann, were at times discussing the business situation, 
and were all of them feeling very sanguine of the future of 
trade. 

ANTED—By a Philadelphia firm, a first-class retail or 
floor salesman. Apply, with record, to ‘* Philadel- 
phia,” care of THE Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
ANTED— General good outside retail salesman for new 
branch to be opened in New York city in May. Ad- 
dress, stating experience and salary expected, Bosten, care 
of THE Musica. Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A POSITION.—Have had nine years’ ex- 
perience in music business. Qualified to fill office 
position or inside or outside salesman. Ar reference. Ad- 
dress ‘‘C. F. C.,” care of J. E. Hall, 236 State-st., Chicago, 
Ill. 
ANTED—Two good action finishers, regulators and 
tone voicers—men who have worked in piano fac- 
tories and not merely in repair shops—to go West. Address 
** Western Manufacturer,” care of THE MusIcAL COURIER, 25 
East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A partner with capital, in a piano manufac. 
turing business, the name of which is one of the most 
valuable among the pianos now known in the wholesale piano 
trade. The pianos sell on the strength of their name and 
reputation of 25 years’ standing. Address C. A. L., care of 
Tue Musicau Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
oe competent tuner and general repairer. 
Must be a man of experience, of sober habits and 
industrious. Will receive fair salary and expenses, and can 
make a great deal of extra money by working up tuning route 
in three adjoining counties. Address, with references, X. Y, 
Z., care of THE MusicaL Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 





and patents and everything pertaining to the business of 








Tue: Musicat Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


NEW SCALE 


URTZMANN UPRIGHT. 
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— MANUFACTURED BY — 


ST Y LE 





KURTZMANN & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Is one of the Most Attractive Pianos Dealers can handle. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WEBER, 


Grand, Riles and Upright 


PIANOS 


WEBER 





WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 





MANUFACTORIES: 
127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK.’ 


121, 123, 125, 





BRANCH . 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash sal corner ae st, CHICASO. 
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PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 
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(a7" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
to the » 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


LOO Ot Ce 


Brapesvury Music Hati, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrencr, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 








GHICAGO., 


C. A. GEROLD, | 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL FO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


2erA WOoOsS 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE TBSURSSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 
E beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGENSTERN 
will pay a visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of January, 
February, March and April next. Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a fall 
collection of Samples of our own manufactured Musical Instruments of every description, 
including Brass, and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States for the well-known 
Musical Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland,) 
Mr. MORGENSTERN’S collection will also include Samples of their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those wholesale firms which we have not as yet had 
the pleasure to have accounts with would notify their intention to inspect our collection to 
Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, care of Musicat Courier Office, 25 East 14th Street, 
New York, when a call upon them will be arranged at an early date 


ALFRED MORITZ c& Co., Dresden, Saxony, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. THE 


geen. SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 











Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YoRK. 


at * aE —— was 


wal al 48), ‘ al. 
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This building i. owned and ans exclusively 
y the Schubert Piano Co. 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, iil. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Harvey Hayseed on the Warpath. 
Quimporo, N. Y., February ro, 1389. 
Kditors Musical Courier . 
| READ several weeks ago the account in your 
paper of my name being mentioned in connection with 
a concert given in Pilltown, and I thought I had better write 
to you about it so as to give the correct story first, as old 
Diggs is now at this moment (so my boy Peleg tells me) fixing 


‘ ” 


up some slush for the ‘‘ American Bassoon, 
Now, it is a curious thing, but do you know I never before 
wrote my address at the head of my letter sheet when I wrote 
to your paper, but I do so now for publication, as some of 
you city folks seem to think it is not my name, only a name 
ve pen (1 think you call it), Well, come up our way and 
ask any of the Quimboro folks, or even the Pilltowners, or 
even over as far as Dumbleville, and you will soon find out 
who Harvey Hayseed is, and no bodyguard for anybody either 
as he has facetiously been called. 
about that concertat Pilltown and not about myself. 
Old Diggs, elated by a challenge 


wrote a letter to ‘‘ Sick” & Co., 


But you want to hear 


It happened this way. 
he 
Paterson (N. G.), which was answered by E. Sick, and the 
short time after the 


saw in some trade papers, 
answer must have been favorable, for a 
fences, taverns (we still have some) and public buildings of 
Quimboro and Pilltown were plastered with bills of a sickly 
yellow cover announcing in big letters that a concert would 
take place in Pilltown under the auspices of Mr. Diggs, the 
celebrated piano dealer (agent for the Jaeger folding bed up- 
right, the Jaeger combination churn and square, grand, cross 
eyed scale, &c.), and that the well-known Mr. I. I, I, I. I, I, 
would deliver an address on the “ 


would be used on this occasion for the first time in any city. 


because in the lecture I recognized one of old Diggs’ bold 
strokes for popular favor, for he knew, cunning old jay, that 
Mr i, I, I, 1, I, 1 would draw a crowd, for people liked to 
sce notorious persons, even criminals, face to face, and as taste 
in Our part of the country was as morbid as any other section 
of the Union, why, Old Diggs was sure of a full house. 

Ihe morning of the concert I was sitting in my little back 
office reading the last number of THk MusIcAL Courier, 
when who had the nerve to walk in but old Diggs, and with 
him my friend Mr. I, I, 1, I, 1, I, whom I hadn't seen since 
I paid up his week’s deficit with the $10 shinplaster. I 
but soon recovered and asked 


was a little taken aback, my 


unbidden visitors to be seated. They did so, and then I saw 
that my journalistic friend was slightly excited. He soon 
burst forth with 

‘See here, Hayseed, I want to talk business with you. You 
treated me shockingly by writing nonsense to a certain trade 
paper, but I let that go, I want to ask you what you have 
against me?” 

I replied I had nothing whatever against him; only that I 
was disgusted with certain things I had noticed in his manner 
of doing business. 

‘** Well,” said he, “let that go. I am going to deliver a lec- 
ture to-night on piano construction, and although I have never 
in the ‘stencil’ piano business, nor does my brother 
the put : 
therefore, I have not the same claims to 
On the other hand, 
in London, Paris and New York, and have been 


bec n 


play cello, nor my partne his name to music 


composed by others ; 
be « 


I have li 


msidered an expert as some people 
ved 
actively engaged in musical journalism in that city for nearly 
15 years (that is, barring the five or six little slips, on aceount 


of which | temporarily abandoned journalism, leaving the town 


between two days, several times skipping by the light of the 
moon, not caring to board at the State’s expense), and I have 
visited time and again every important piano factory in the 
country (generally when I was hard up), and I have 
studied under the great Tyndall (whom I never saw) 
and also mechanics at several universities (whose names 
I have forgotten), and even edited a magazine in Lon- 
don which was called the ‘Untrue Blew,’ because we 


never could raise the wind ; met the late Franz Hueffer, who 
called on me (but now that I think of it, he called on me for an 
unpaid for article), and in addition I have studied singing with 


many masters, who said if | had had a great voice and great 


musical talent | might have been a great singer, and last of 
all, Caroline Hill told me [had more brains (Brains, mind 
you) than her husband, who had only good looks (although I 
was consicered a ‘fine figger of a man’), All these things, 
Hayseed, | tell you to show you how prejudiced you are 
against me and my paper, the ‘ American Bassoon,’ which I 


have a little interest in, my overworked partner (whose money 
is paying the printing bill) not being conscious what a cat's 
paw he is (only I fear he is beginning to smell a rat), and I 
don't think really you have any reason to call me egotistical, 
r I can't help the personal pronoun, as it is a family failing, 
ind | really can't help it. Now, Mr. Hayseed, what have you 
to say 
I, I, and so was old 
ut I managed to answer that I knew all the things he 
ken of, but that didn't affect me, as I took no stock in 
him or his schemes. He fiercely interrupted me. 
! What a provincial like you know of 
Why, my latest idea is to start a prohibition de- 
partment in the ‘Bassoon,’ as I think it will help me and the 


I was breathless, so was I, I, I, I, 
Diggs, t 
had sp 

Schemes does 


schemes 


cause 


ee 





Sick” grand piano, which | 





AL 


COURIER. 








Old Diggs looked at me with a twinkle in his eye, and 
then stared fixedly at the great I, I, I, I, I, I, who was breath- 
ing heavily, and whose heavy, uninteresting face was 
flushed. 

‘*To be sure,” he said in a husky, confidential whisper, ‘‘I 
like a cocktail now and then, although I abuse my contempo- 
raries by calling them drunkards; but if they knew how many 
cocktails I had this morning they would probably call me a fit 
patient for a private inebriate asylum. Why, I can put away 
five or six at a sitting and never feel it.” 

‘* Not this time,” said old Diggs, sotto voce. 

I thought then that old Diggs was not as hilarious as he was 
when they entered my establishment, and he several times 
pulled his friend’s sleeve to stop his gabble, which I soon per- 
ceived was the talk of a man who had been indulging. At 
last they went, but only after my promising to come to the 
concert. To make a long story short, I drove over that even- 
ing rather early, so as to get a peep at the grand ‘'Sick,” but 
when I got to the hall the crowd of bucolic gentlemen pre- 
vented me from pushing my way to the platform ; besides, I 
saw that old Diggs, who was on it himself, keeping a watchful 
eye on me, and I was forced to content myself with waiting 
until the event took place. About 7:50 I, I, I, I, I, I came on 
the stage with old Diggs and his son, and even from the other 
end of the hall, where I was seated, I noticed the deep flush 
of his cheeks and the rather unsteady way in which he sat 
down. But I never dreamed that he was otherwise thana 
little nervous and excited at the prospect of addressing such a 
distinguished gathering. 

The concert opened with a six hand arrangement of Sydney 
Gubb’s popular opera, ‘* The Merry Slop Gatherers,” and was 
played on two pianos by old Diggs, his son and his niece, and 


| . : +1 
| sounded simply frightful, because the grand ‘*Sick” was 
To say the various townships were agog would be to feebly | 


describe the state of affairs, and I must confess I was mad, | 


Paterson concert pitch (AA 38,000,000,000 vibrations to the 
knife and fork), and the upright was only about 62° Fabr. in 
the shade. 

After the duet, which was wildly applauded, old Diggs’ 
niece sang a little romanze, ‘‘ The Stenciler’s Nightmare” 


| (words by M. A. B.), and then Professor Diggs, as he styled 
| himself on the program, sat down to play the solo of the even- 








ing and show off the instrument at all its points. 

He first played the ‘* Paresis Polka,” and wound up with 
the ‘* Maniac’s Thunderstorm,” and of all the awful music and 
awful pianos what I heard and saw on this occasion this was the 
worst. In the first place the piano had stops, which old 
Diggs used not at all sparingly. One was the Beatty stop. It 
produced a noisy effect. Then stencil the stop (which ought to 
have been called THE MusiIcAL Courikr). Joke. Ha! Ha! 

Then a peculiar, muffled stop, which, when old Diggs was 
playing the polka, made the sounding board warp so that it 
reared right up to the audience’s view, emitting queer little var- 
nishing crackles (‘‘smothered velvet stop,” old Diggs called 
it, and one old man, whom I thought deaf at the beginning of 
the concert, screamed out aloud as if in deep agony of spirit, 
smote his bosom and collapsed into a corpse). Then there 
was the brass band and iron cymbals stop effect, and finally 
the hand organ stop, which gave the delighted audience an 
imitation of macaroni cooking, a monkey squealing and an 
Italian voice that murmured ‘‘Giva de monk de mon.” Well 
I was flabbergasted by all this tomfoolery, but I was knocked 
silly when old Diggs announced he would give an imitation of 
‘*Old Hundred,” as played on cowbells, by merely pressing 
one of the seventeen pedals attached to the bottom of this 
‘*Fake” piano, which, I saw, was gotten up just to bamboozle 
innocent country folk. Finally old Diggs, after giving all the 
dime museum effects he could on the old rattletrap, announced 
that the celebrated Mr.'I, I, I’ I, I, I was present and would ad- 
dress the audience on piano construction. Then Diggs looked 
in the direction of the celebrated guest, but he was sound 
asleep, snoring, and his pretty Whitechapel mouth agape. 

Old Diggs was mad, but he whispered something to his son, 
who gently awoke the famous lecturer, author, journalist and 
literary tramp, who roared out, ‘* Well! What! Hey ! Oh— 
ah!” 

They got him to his feet somehow, and then, to my disgust, 


‘ ” 


I saw that the distinguished guest was as full as a tick. 

‘* And this is the man,” I thought, ‘* who talks about bis 
neighbor, and even speaks of publishing a prohibition sheet ! 
His cocktails have caught him this time!” 

Nothing abashed, however, the great man stumbled to the 
front of the platform, looked at the half frightened audience, 
and ejaculatled— 

**T am Jack the—No, I mean I am John the Plunderer—No, 
I mean I have read Hansing’s book on piano construction, 
and I mean to tell you all about a grand piano, empty plate 
and all. But I have just swallowed a little carbolic acid in my 
cocktail by mistake, but never mind!” ; 

I won't attempt to reproduce the man’s style and gestures, 
as it is impossible ; he stuttered and repeated himself dread- 
fully. He went on: ‘tA grand piano is a work of stencil- 
ing, I mean the Hurlick Sick piano is—the plate should 
always be curved at both ends, the octaves one-third above 
each other, at least so I was taught by Tyndall (whoever he is). 

**] don’t know what a flat scale is, but I think it means 
when the piano is a little flat and then it is not sharp. One 
thing I do know, however, surely, and that is that I collect my 
quarters, two quarters, three quarters, and even the whole 
year in advance, or at least I try to, and then the damper 
pedal is used by some of the firms my action won't repeat, my 


full board warps, and as I am never ‘square’ I generally end 
up by going off pitch and——” 

But old Diggs had arisen in all his Pilltown majesty and 
yelled out, ‘‘Mr. I, I, I, I, I, I you are drunk, you are a 
fraud, get out!” Saying this he caught hold of the great 
acoustician lecturer, actor, &c., and pushed him off the plat- 
form and the affair ended in an uproar. 

I, I, I, I, I, I left the town that night (an old habit of his, 
by the way,) and old Diggs was sick a long time about it, and 
the worst of it was the extreme pressure on the poor ‘‘ Sick” 
piano was too much for it, and the next morning when my 
boy Peleg went over to try the instrument after striking one 
chord 86 hammers flew in midair, and, with across between a 
groan and a sneeze, the whole ramshackle affair fell to the 
floor. 

Old Diggs talked about suing me, but I dared him to, and 
what’s more I told him I would write to THe MusicAL COURIER 
the accuunt of the whole affair and dared him to contradict 
it. Now, I fear he will, so I send you in a hasty account 
of it, which is absolutely truthful (and I have lots of Pill- 
towners and Quimboro people to back me up). Now, what do 
you think of that blatant egotist, I, I, I, I, I, I, and what do 
yon think of that drunken rattletrap, the ‘* Sick” piano? 

Yours fraternally, HARVEY HAYSEED. 


Seven Ages of a Piano. 
VEN as witha man, it is with his quadru- 
pedal creation, the piano. Its seven ages, from birth to 
passing away, reveal successive stages of development and 
decay. In its first stages the piano, fresh from the hands of 
its builders, is as a child, an unknown quantity as to possi- 
bilities. Its voice has not been heard beyond its cradle, its 
beauty has not met the eye of any outside the great factory. 
Then comes its entrée into the world, its revealment to the 
patrons of the dealer that Jaunches the new born piano upon 
its career, that sends it forth to be the pride of its owner and 
purchaser. Assuming the type of the instrument taken to be 
a piano of the average quality and cost, the five years that fol- 
low its first purchase is the golden age of its existence. It is 
a household god, holding a place of honor and reverence in 
the sanctuary of home, This is the meridian of the melodic 
quadruped’s existence. 

The second age comes on with a rapidity proportionate to 
the powers of resistance possessed by the piano and the use to 
which it is subjected. If by reason of strength this second age 
be prolonged to 10 years, yet are the later years of this decade 
full of melancholy. The devotion of the home circle no longer 
goes out to the piano ; its voice, though still sweet, has lost its 
power to hold and charm. The third age is begun when the 
voice of the instrument takes on a tin pan quality, when many 
tunings and frequent repairs fail to restore the lost qualities, 
when the household listens tothe twanging strings under pro- 
test and with openly voiced longings for a new piano. In the 
fourth age of the now scarred and slighted piano it is banished 
from the home to be given in exchange and as part payment 
for its successor. From the salesrooms of the dealer it goes 
forth to assume the fifth stage of its downward career. It lifts 
up its cracked voice in the best room of a cheap boarding 
house, and its treatment in that dismal place is often sufficient 
to make its very varnish curl up in anguish, Its surroundings 
have become plebeian, and there is no tenderness or music in 
the souls of those that thump the yellow keys of the humbled 
instrument, 

The sixth age of the piano is a short step further. The 
rapidly aging instrument goes back to the dealer, is rented by 
the humblest householder and taken to a dismal little room to 
be pounded out of all semblance to a musical instrument. 
When the dying instrument proves too far gone to give return 
for $1 or $2 per month, it enters its seventh and final age by 
way of the auction room. Here it is put through its forlorn 
paces—much as is the case in the horse market with decrepit 
steeds—-until $5 is paid for what cost $500, The shattered, 
almost voiceless old quadruped drags out its last hours in 
some home that is also the home of poverty, and in a few 
months the collapse follows and the dead piano is but fit for 
firewood. Gifted with the power of speech as well as of 
melody, every old piano could recite a narrative of its vicissi- 
tudes that would recall, in their nature and succession, the 
episodes of a human life’s history. From its cradle to its 
grave the piano, as a companion of man, takes on a measure 
of his experiences. —Pittsburgh “* Bulletin.” 











—The Lewiston (Me.) ‘‘ Journal” prints the following bitter 
complaint from West Auburn, Me. : 

Toe removal of the plant of the Bay State Piano and Or- 
gan factory to West Auburn, and the work not having as yet 
started up, is a greatdisappointment to many. In one instance 
we learn that a family bought and moved into a large house 
at West Auburn with the prospect of taking boarders. They 
were well located in a thriving little village in Oxford County, 
but thought they would be able to do better here. The result 
is plain enough. They occupy one part of the house and 
haven't got a boarder, and the prospect of the factory being 
started, they say, is extremely doubttul. 

—Among patents recently granted that are of interest to the 
trade, we mention the following : 

To M. R. Brinkman, for foot shield for piano and 


Organ CaS€......+++4- watiedls ddtiaths <eds No. 396,137 
F. W. Hale, piano attachment................... 396,156 
F. W. Hale, piano........ Liiee kts. cua Ve slow wale 396,155 
G. M. Guild, tuning device........ ....... ose + «396,335 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


_ ipsa OFr— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





P LAN O ACTION Ss. (More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoOoRE. 








Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G, W, SEAVERNS & OH, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. | 


174 Tremont Street, 


Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
na UO) <0) Serene eran mew sone 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











<lilpanece e o ——o~ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > = ( 4A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
<o = oc 








SS APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. => 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRK 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


VOSHB & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.8 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the 
nearly fifty lo. and upon their ex sasaches pe toe 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


K. 136th St. and sonthen Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3 POND =" 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgepert 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 4: duetatt thane 6 Rs Nw. ¥ 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, (22 EAST (3th STREET. 





ey re 1857. S>- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ee CORRESPC \DENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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ne SHOR IVT AA RTIN 








GUITARS im iat 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable 


instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 











KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





KBAcK 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


3 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 








> THE 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


'W. H. BUSH & CO., 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 





4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 






Material and of the most Thorough PP Pal M 
Workmanship. ; A 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever p 
“cedeatiagly pace tembesore towers. | 2 = K 
END R CATALOGUE : 4 = 
ew- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. : 
N ‘4 a, | R 
MITHAMERICANORGAN| 0 QUEER. 
AND PIANO CO., WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acawrs Wanrzp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSEsS:) ~*" He 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Apprysss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0,, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 















BEHR BROS. & Co. 


Sn WARKRUOMS: — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 











For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


{261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





i SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, 


conn.) IVORYTON, CONN. 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


TORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, 





PACKARD ORGAN! 


~wée IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?*«~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 2 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallig 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hag 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








he 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


2wPxXA MNOS. 


oe 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small a eae 








bility. 
sd he 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


WEGMAN & C0., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or | 

in tune of our | 
enge the world | 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
ery St. George’s Ch., 
v4 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

N. Y Fifth Avenue Pres. 
fy't.. 3; Brooklyn Tab 
Satie és First Presbyterian, 


dampness cannot affect the ee 
instruments, and therefore we chall 
that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San 3; Christ Ch. 


New 
bureb x C. re Cathedral, 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


i! PIA To Ss. 


~o— 





~ fl Pitts- 
AUBURN, N. YF. 





Pashéie and es sanens CO 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3lst Street, New York. | 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIAN 0S, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 
MANUFACTURED aY 


GSaO. }. BAN TI, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
e- SEND F.OR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROBLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


! ‘Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


= WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee. Wis, 





THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Saiable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa. dieecaly 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
| E,. M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 

San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Btrest, 
% and 87, 39, 41, 48 8 45 Minth Avenue, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 








ae Special Terms and Prices to 








Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Demestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





Ee. G. HARRIN GTON! & COoO., 
Square? Upright Pianofertes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Teac. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STHINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 














NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 

















ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


| CC. BRIGGS & CO. 


| Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


























BE ST FINISHED, 


PAYSON’S 


EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


LONG STEM. 


SHORT STEM. 








60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wheel, 134 inch. 





No. 122 East 13th Street, 


Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





BEANING 


a Upright and Grand Pianos 








128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. | 


BEHNING & SON. 


Factary: 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 





R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
mangony Somers in their new Factory, are prepared 
place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j pd Tilustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —— 


STARR PIANO, 


| Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCK WOOD “PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. . Cor. Church, New Yorr, 





